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Biblical Research and the Work 


of the Pastor 
Recent Study in Isaiah 1-39 


by R. B. Y. Scorr 


Tue editors of INTERPRETATION have asked me a question which 
has been asked before and which needs to be asked (and, if possible, 
answered ).again and again: What are the religious consequences, the 
consequences for the church, of the continuing process of biblical re- 
search? In particular, what is its value in practical terms for the min- 
ister in the pastorate? This does not suggest that biblical research has 
no value in and of itself as it increases the sum of knowledge; it sug- 
gests rather that neither the Christian scholar nor the working pastor 
can be indifferent to the effects of new knowledge upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible in the church. 


A generation or more ago when the methods of biblical criticism 
were newer and more disturbing to many, the problem would have 
centered on the apparent contradiction between the acceptance of the 
Bible as having Divine authority, and its analysis, like any other ancient 
literature, by the methods of literary and historical criticism. Today it is 
more obvious that the much maligned “higher criticism” is not only 
compatible with adherence to the historic faith of the church, but neces- 
sary to its fuller understanding as an act of God in history. If we are 
to understand the Bible we must know all about it that there is to know, 
its history as a book as well as its meaning as a revelation. The Word 
of God in Scripture is a treasure in an earthen vessel; it is a poor ac- 
knowledgment of the treasure’s worth to identify it with the earthenware. 

The question as it arises today is largely a practical one. To what 
extent are the results of scholarly research fruitful for a more effective 
use of the Bible in the church? Much of the work of biblical scholars 
seems of technical interest merely, and then only to others like them- 
selves who converse in the same jargon. What the ministers and laity 
want to know is what it all amounts to. Are textual studies bringing us 
closer to the original writings? Are the newer translations more accurate, 
and if so, why? Is the message of the Bible becoming clearer because of 
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what the scholars do? Are the latest critical, historical, and theological 
investigations relevant or irrelevant for the preaching of the gospel? 

To ask such questions is a little like asking whether basic medical re- 
search carried on by men who never treat a patient, will make any 
practical difference the next time we need the help of a physician. It 
will depend on whether our doctor keeps abreast of developments. Ob- 
viously the highly specialized investigations have an end result in the 
increase of knowledge, and knowledge gives power. But here the parallel 
fails. For fuller knowledge about the Bible is not an end in itself. To 
the religious man it is only one means to the fuller knowledge of God 
in Christ; it must be supplemented by other means where expertness is 
not necessarily that of the scholar. 

Nevertheless, the Bible remains indispensable as a means of grace, 
and the scholar has his part to play, since the Bible is (among other 
things) an ancient document. The question posed by the editors is a 
fair one. To provide anything like an adequate answer would require 
prolonged investigation by a commission of enquiry; the result would 
fill volumes. All that the writer can hope to do is to suggest a few 
areas in which such a commission might have something to say, with in- 
cidental illustrations. The illustrations will be drawn from that portion 
of the Old Testament to which this number of INTERPRETATION is de- 
voted, Isaiah 1-39. 

The first question which arises is the reliability of the traditional He- 
brew text from which the English translations are made. Since the 
authors’ autographs no longer exist, a great deal depends on the accuracy 
with which later copyists have transmitted what lay before them. That 
they strove to do so with the utmost care has long been evident from the 
substantial identity of the Mediaeval Hebrew manuscripts. That they 
were subject to human error is equally clear from the minor variations 
between manuscripts, from alternative readings incorporated in the 
text and noted in the margins, from variants in the ancient Versions, 
and finally from the fact that in places the scribe evidently found the 
manuscript before him damaged or illegible. For example, in I Samuel 
13:1 we read “Saul was . . . years old when he began to reign”; the 
figure is missing. 

The discoveries in the last ten years in the Judean desert near the 
Dead Sea of Old Testament manuscripts eight hundred to twelve hun- 
dred years older than the Mediaeval copies we have had to depend on 
heretofore are, therefore, of great importance. Preliminary study points 
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to two conclusions: the text of most Old Testament books as it has 
come down to us is substantially, and at many points exactly, identical 
with most of the manuscripts in use in the Qumran community at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Second, there were in use also alongside 
this favorite form (which was to become, from the second century A.D., 
the official Bible of Judaism), other manuscripts which diverge in the 
direction of the Old Greek version or the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
include readings which appear to be intrinsically superior to any pre- 
viously known. These alternative forms were set aside when, with the 
establishment of “normative Judaism” after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 
A.D., the favorite form of the text became the sole official one. 


Of the two Isaiah scrolls from Qumran Cave One, the first complete 
and the second fragmentary, the latter represents almost exactly the text 
of Isaiah as it is given in copies made nine centuries later. The former, 
however, though in many places it is inferior to the standard form, at 
other places provides readings which seem to be superior, and which 
sometimes have support in the ancient versions. Three which are among 
those adopted in the Revised Standard Version may serve as examples: 


Isaiah 3:24. Here the standard Hebrew text reads “for instead of 
beauty .. .” with the last word missing. The King James translators, 
in order to make some sense of the text as it stands, gave to the word 
“for” a meaning it has nowhere else,—“burning.” The Isaiah scroll re- 
stores the missing word: “Yea, instead of beauty there shall be shame.” 
Isaiah 21:8. In this verse the standard text tells us that a lion cried, 
though the words which follow are the words of a prophet. The Greek 
translator was so puzzled that he made the word for “lion” into a proper 
name, “Urias.” The new scroll solves the puzzle by showing that some 


scribe confused two words somewhat similar in appearance—’ryh “lion” 
and hr’h “the seer.” 


Isaiah 33:8. Another case of confusion of two words closely resembling 
one another in form gave rise to the meaningless reference here to 
“cities” as “despised.” A conjecture that the text originally read “wit- 
nesses” or “oaths” has been strikingly confirmed by the Isaiah scroll, 
and we get the balanced parallel and meaningful statement: 


Covenants are broken, oaths (or, witnesses) are despised. 


The possible contribution of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the restoration 
of the primitive text of the Book of Isaiah has still to be fully assessed. 
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In addition to the two extensive manuscripts of this book which came 
from Cave One, there are fragments of a dozen more from Cave Four, 
as well as quotations from Isaiah in other works. The finding of the 
scrolls will provide valuable new data for textual restoration, but their 
evidence must be weighed along with much other material which the 
textual critics must take into consideration in the long-term process of 
recovering as nearly as possible the original form of the book. 

The results are not startling, and illumination comes chiefly through 
the removal of occasional blemishes which obscure the writer’s meaning 
and impede the flow of his language. Yet the religious significance of 
this is not negligible if we are to continue in the faith that God spoke 
of old to our fathers by the prophets. The more accurately we can read 
their records, the more clearly we shall understand their testimony. 

Most people, however, will benefit from the work of the textual 
critics chiefly by means of the labors of translators. There is no such 
thing as a perfect translation from one language into another; there are 
only bad, good, and better translations. The translator himself must use 
his judgment when faced with a choice between alternative renderings 
either of which can be justified. The famous Immanuel sign in Isaiah 
7:14 can be variously translated: “Behold, a [the] maiden [virgin] has 
conceived [shall conceive] and shall bear a son and she shall [thou shalt} 
call his name Immanu-el.” The bracketed meanings are less probable, 
but scholars have argued for them. A little pondering by the reader of 
the resulting differences in exegesis may be salutary. This is the reason 
why a translation of the Bible by a single scholar, however erudite, can 
never be as reliable as one produced by the pooled knowledge and judg- 
ment of a panel. It is the reason, too, why a panel often must reach 
decisions by majority vote, and why translation revision will be a never 
ending process. 

Does this leave the English Bible reader suspended in midair in a 
state of complete uncertainty? By no means, though it should warn him 
against being too dogmatic in disputing the views of others as to what 
the Bible says and what this means. By and large the modern scholarly 
translations do not differ greatly, and much can be learned by careful 
comparison of them where they do. The Revised Standard Version con- 
tinues the tradition of the King James translators in the light of wider 
knowledge. The Complete Bible: an American Translation is an inde- 
pendent production in contemporary English. The “Confraternity” ver- 
sion made by members of the Catholic Biblical Association, not from the 
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Latin Vulgate but from the original languages, deserves the attention 
of Protestants. The standard Jewish translation is issued under the title 
The Holy Scriptures by the Jewish Publication Society. 

Even the best translation will not yield the full meaning of the original 
without careful study of the terms it uses, its sequence of thought, its 
literary form, and its historical and religious contexts. For these the 
minister must turn to the commentaries. Here he may, or may not, find 
the clue to a thought which can be developed into a sermon. This 
should not be his primary objective in any case. The first thing is to 
clarify in his own mind the meaning of the passage in question so that 
he may be able to read it aloud in church or in the Bible class with in- 
sight and effectiveness. Far too often the scripture reading (and espe- 
cially the Old Testament lesson) is either carelessly selected or unpre- 
pared, or both. Yet it is at least as essential a part of Christian worship 
as is the sermon. The Scriptures are the classic documents of the faith, 
and they deserve to be read and heard with understanding. The 
most extravagant claims for the Bible and the most eloquent exposition 
of it are no substitutes for allowing the Bible to speak for itself. 

One of the best ways to prepare for meaningful reading and exposi- 
tion of a passage is to write out one’s own paraphrase of it, after close 
study of the text and a real effort to sense the full flavor of the writer’s 
expression of his meaning. Some examples from Isaiah 1-39 may serve 
as illustrations. 


Isaiah 1:2-3 This brief introductory oracle strikes the keynote of a series 
of prophetic complaints against the ungrateful and stubborn way- 
wardness of the Lord’s people. Just as a complainant would draw his 
grievance to the attention of the elders seated at the city gate, so the 
prophet in God’s name indicts Israel before a court pictured on a more 
cosmic scale. 

“With horror and indignation I call heaven and earth to hear the 
statement of the Lord’s grievance against his people. Though he has 
treated them like his own sons, and has watched over their childhood 
and youth with the yearning of a father’s heart, they have spurned his 
goodness and defied his authority. Even the dumb domestic animals 
know to whom they belong, and where they may be at home. But God’s 
own people neither knows nor cares.” 


Isaiah 1:18-20 Here again the imagery is that of a court of justice. “Let 
us reason together” does not mean “let us talk this over quietly,” but 
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“let us dispute, as men do when each thinks he is right.” It is entirely 
out of character, then, to take the famous words which follow as an 
evangelical promise; the judge is deriding Israel’s denial of her guilt, 
and forgiveness can be hers only if she will consent to obey God. Though 
her offences are so flagrant and cannot be glossed over as if they were 
“white as snow,” yet the way is open to repentance and blessing if only 
Israel will heed God’s call. This is the true evangelical message. 

“On your feet, then! Let us argue the matter! [says the Lord]. 
Though your sins are like scarlet you would make them seem white as 
snow! Though they are dyed crimson you would pass them off as if 
they were like wool! No—you cannot evade responsibility like that. 
There is a choice before you: if you decide to obey me, I will bless 
you abundantly; if you refuse and rebel against me, you shall be de- 
stroyed by the sword of your enemies! This, I warn you, is the solemn 
sentence of the Lord!” 


Isaiah 6:1-12 This passage is better known and more often read as a 
scripture lesson in church than any other in First Isaiah, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of 2: 2-4 and the Christmas Old Testament lesson, 9: 2-7. 
It is both vivid and awe-inspiring, and the prophet’s quick response 
“Here am I. Send me!” is moving in its simplicity. 

At the same time the passage can hardly convey its full meaning with- 
out comment and explanation, and, unless the reader stops short at 
verse 8, it concludes with one of the most difficult passages in Scripture. 
The difficulty is compounded if the reader persists past the original 
conclusion in verse 12 to the confusing addendum in the final verse. 

The occasion depicted was probably a temple festival, when, as in 
Psalms 47, 93, 95-99, the focus of worship was on Yahweh’s supremacy 
as creator, judge, and ruler of the world. In a moment of exaltation 
Isaiah realized the reality beyond the imagery—that he was in the 
presence of the Majesty on high. The seraphim belong to the class of 
unearthly beings, partly but not wholly human in form, which the 
imagination of Near Eastern peoples pictured as guardians of shrines and 
attendants upon the gods. Their anthem laid emphasis upon the utter 
holiness—that is divinity—of Israel’s God, and upon the glory in all crea- 
tion which made that holiness visible. Isaiah’s consternation stemmed 
from his sudden awareness that deity connotes not only sovereign 
power, wisdom, and immortality, but sovereign righteousness. Know- 
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ing this, he could be cleansed and consecrated, and enabled to hear the 
Lord’s call for a messenger. 


The task laid on Isaiah seems to be self-contradictory. Why should 
he summon men to listen and at the same time forbid them to under- 
stand what they hear? Why is he commanded to make it impossible for 
them to repent and be healed? The answer seems to be that when the 
prophet looked back over his experience to the call which he was de- 
scribing at a later time, two certainties were joined in his mind. He 
knew that he had been sent to speak and to go on speaking whatever 
the resistance encountered. He knew also that the more he had spoken, 
the more stubborn that resistance had become. It seemed as if the in- 
evitable consequences were inextricably mingled with the command to 
prophesy. Let us attempt to paraphrase verses 8—11: 

“Then I heard the voice of the Lord himself. He was saying, ‘Whom 
shall I send as a messenger? Who will go and speak for me to my peo- 
ple?’ So I said, ‘I will go. Send me.’ ‘Go, then,’ he commanded, ‘and 
take this message to that wayward people: You must hear and go on 
hearing my word through the prophets, even though you simply will not 
understand what I say to you. Over and over again you will be shown 
the truth, though you continue willfully to close your eyes to its meaning. 
By the act of proclaiming this message, you, Isaiah, will becloud even 
move the people’s minds. You will be deafening their ears and blinding 
their eyes because they will resist you. The result will be that they will 
not see with their eyes or hear with their ears, or understand in their 
minds. They will refuse to turn to me and be made well.” 


Isaiah 9:2-7 This passage is the most magnificent and moving presenta- 
tion in the Old Testament of the Messianic hope. The relief and joy 
of those who have been brought from darkness into light, from defeat 
to victory, and from despair to hope, ring out in gratitude for God’s gift 
of a new king through whom God himself would rule “with justice and 
righteousness . . . for evermore.” This is what God’s “Messiah” was 
meant to be, and, in God’s purpose, is. 

We must be clear, to begin with, what we mean by “Messianic pro- 
phecy.” It is not simply an advance announcement of the coming of 
Jesus, who did not mount the throne of David or (verse 7), dash his 
enemies in pieces like a potter’s vessel (Psalm 2). The title first applied 
to Jewish kings does not confer on Jesus some additional status when he 
is called “the Christ”; it was he who gave the title a new and deeper 
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meaning. The kings were so designated, as formally consecrated by 
anointing to their office of ruling Israel in God’s name (II Sam. 24:10). 
The terms in which they were spoken of—‘“son of God” (Psalm 2:7, cf. 
89:26), “everlasting ruler” (Micah 5:2 E.V.), “righteous judge” 
(Isaiah 11:4), “prince of peace” (Isaiah 9:6 E.V.), “prophet” (Ps. 
2:7), and “perpetual priest” (Ps. 110:4)—these terms referred to the 
office rather than to the man, or to the man in his ideal role. The king- 
ship was a sacred office and the king a person set apart, as, by his 
office, uniquely related to God. Hence, language in which he was 
formally addressed was cast in superlatives, and referred to him as 
superhuman. 

The Messianic ideal, therefore, was independent of its more or less 
(often much less!) perfect embodiment in any particular king. When 
the Davidic monarchy was no more, the ideal became a hope and an 
article of faith with respect to that future day when God would establish 
his kingdom on earth. As Aage Bentzen says: “the present Messiah was 
changed into the eschatological Messiah under the pressures of the 
realities of history.”' As Christians we affirm that the meaning of that 
hope and faith was realized in Jesus of Nazareth, even though the ways 
in which it was sometimes expressed in the Old Testament were set 
aside by him. 

Isaiah 9:2-7 (E.V.) appears to be a cultic oracle composed by Isaiah 
for the celebration of Hezekiah’s accession to the Judean throne. It 
opens with possible allusion to the Creation story when light first shone 
on the darkness of chaos; a new day has dawned and the people rejoice 
exceedingly. The figure is changed in verses 4 and 5 to that of a day of 
victory, for a king’s conquering of his enemies and his mounting the 
throne are correlative ideas. It is on this day, as Psalm 2 shows us, that 
the king is first declared to be the begotten son of Yahweh; in this sense 
“a child is born.” He assumes the “government,” a symbol of royal 
authority (cf. 22:22, “the key... upon his shoulder”). Proclamation is 
made of the titles and qualities of the divinely endowed monarch: he 
stands in the counsels of God, he personifies the ancestry of the nation, 
and he is the bountiful dispenser of the blessings of peace. His reign 
shall go from strength to strength, and endure as the embodiment of 
justice and right. 

To attempt a paraphrase of such splendid poetry may reduce it to 
bathos, but may nevertheless bring out shades of meaning which other- 





1. King and Messiah (London: Lutterworth Press, 1955), p. 79. 
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wise might be missed. In any case it is meant only as a guide to under- 
standing. 

“On this day the people who were living in darkness have seen a great 
light! The brightness of a new day has dawned on the inhabitants of a 
land of gloom! O King, thou hast brought us supreme rejoicing and 
abundant joy; our happiness is like that of a harvest festival, like the 
delight of soldiers as they divide the spoils of victory. 

It is thou, O King, who hast shattered the enemy’s yoke which was 
on our necks. Thou hast taken away the burden from our backs. Thou 
hast broken the rod with which he beat us. Thy victory is like Gideon’s, 
who put to flight the army of Midian. Now the proud trampling boots 
and blood-stained garments of the enemy are good only to be burned on 
a refuse-heap. 

For on this day God has acknowledged thee as his child, and has given 
thee to us as a son to rule in his name, wearing on his shoulder the symbol 
of majesty; his sacred titles are hereby proclaimed: Counsellor of Al- 
mighty God! Perpetual Father of his people! Gracious Ruler of a land 
at peace! Great and endless shall be his dominion who now sits on the 
throne of David! Firmly shall his throne be established on the just rights 
of his people and on the righteousness of God, now and forever.” 

These illustrations will perhaps suffice to indicate the purpose and 
value of paraphrasing, as a means to understanding, and hence to the 
more effective reading and exposition of the Scriptures in worship. The 
first task of biblical scholarship, it has been suggested, is to recover as 
nearly as possible the form of the original text. The second is to trans- 
late it as clearly and accurately as possible. The third is to explain its 
meaning in the light of its historical and religious contexts and literary 
forms. The fourth task is to explore the relationship in the thought of the 
several writers so as to understand the total meaning of the Bible for the 
Christian church. 

At this point the theologian and the preacher must take over. In First 
Isaiah they will find significant data of religion as the Christian under- 
stands it, the presuppositions of the gospel. Isaiah points with awe 
to a God whose goodness as well as his power is sovereign, who calls 
for men’s attention and response, who yearns over men with the heart 
of a father and sorrows when in their blindness they bring judgment 
on themselves. He sees God as sovereign in human history, using the 
Assyrians to carry out his plan and then bringing judgment on their 
pride. He is the “Maker” of his people Israel and her unique “Holy 
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One.” Yet the worship she offers is a burden to him because the wor- 
shipers have not cleansed themselves of sensuality, of cruelty, and of 
pride. They are deaf to the prophet’s message and blind to the lessons 
of their history. Only by uncovenanted mercy are they saved from ex- 
tinction, because among them is a remnant which has faith. 

What Isaiah says concerning faith is one of the most significant of his 
contributions to religion. To Ahaz, trembling at an enemy’s threat, he 
declares that courage is the fruit of confidence, a confidence that can 
maintain itself with patience and resolution while God is working out 
his purpose. “Be careful to keep calm! Do not be afraid, or yield to 
panic because of that contemptible pair of kings who are all smoke and 
no fire! ... If you are not firm in faith, trusting in the trustworthiness 
of God, you will find no outward security and deliverance. If you do not 
believe, you cannot be safe.” Faith is seen by Isaiah as a firmness of 
soul, a resolve to commit oneself without reserve to the object of faith. 
From the security in which it trusts the heart draws its own security. 
This is the inscription on the cornerstone of Zion: “He who believes 
knows not anxiety” (7:4, 9; 28:16). This and much else like it in 
Isaiah is this book’s message to the church. Our business is to make 
it plain. 















The Ruler of the Universe 


The Theology of First Isaiah 
By Henry S. GEHMAN 


IsalAH, the son of Amoz, has been called the most gifted and powerful 
of the early prophets who are known to us by written records. His home 
was in Jerusalem; he was married and had two sons. Like other prophets 
he received a direct call from God, but there was no uniformity in the 
methods that God used in challenging a man to prophesy. We should, 
furthermore, in this connection note what a prophet actually was—he 
was a forthteller, the spokesman of God, not a mere foreteller. If a 
prophet happened to make any prediction, it was only an incidental part 
of his work in the historical situation. He was called to proclaim the 
will of God, and in his prophetic function he retained his personality. 
He did not become a nondescript automaton in the hands of God. The 
words, however, that he proclaimed came not from himself, but from 
God. Moreover, a prophet could not resist his obligation, nor could he 
withhold his message (cf. Num. 22-24, Amos 3:8, Jer. 20:9). A call 
from God marked a momentous occasion in the life of a servant of 
God, and in the case of Isaiah we are told that this took place in the 
year that King Uzziah died. While we do not know the exact year of 
this event, we may date it approximately in 740 B.C. 

The call came in the form of a vision (Isa. 6), and at the time the 
prophet probably was in the court of the Temple. On the other hand, 
in his vision he may have believed that in some supernatural manner he 
had been transported to the Temple. At any rate, in his trance he would 
have felt that he was in the sanctuary. There in the hallowed precincts 
of the Temple he saw, in anthropomorphic fashion, the Lord upon his 
throne, high and lifted up. At the same time the seraphim were chant- 
ing antiphonally: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of his glory. 


In this triple use of the word holy we have an expression of the super- 
lative holiness of God. Apparently Isaiah at once realized what this 
signified, but at the same time he felt his sinfulness and insufficiency to 
assume the prophetic office: 
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Woe is me! for I am undone; 
Because a man unclean of lips am I. 


This, however, did not remain an obstacle; for one of the seraphim took 
from the altar a live coal, with which he touched the prophet’s lips and 
thus symbolically cleansed them for proclaiming God’s word: 


Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
And thine iniquity hath departed, 
And thy sin is covered (expiated, atoned for, forgiven). 


Thereupon he heard the call of God, and his response was spontaneous 
and immediate: “Here am I; send me.” His enthusiasm, however, may 
have experienced a rude shock, when he received the disheartening com- 
mission from God (6:9-10) that he would preach to a people that would 
refuse to understand and only be further hardened. 


At first reading the passage may seem to indicate that God was send- 
ing the prophet on a mission that was foreordained to failure, and yet 
the words do not imply that God sent him on a foolish enterprise. In 
the end, the decision lay with the people of Judah and Jerusalem, and 
because they chose to resist the word of God, they were predestined not 
to repent nor to be healed once more by God (cf. Hos. 6:1-3). Ap- 
parently it was a hopeless situation, and so Isaiah inquired: “How long, 
O Lord?” In reply God referred to a thorough devastation and depopu- 
lation of the land, a deportation of the inhabitants and thorough desola- 
tion. This, however, was not to be the end: even though only a tenth 
of the population be left, it shall be further diminished to the irreducible 
minimum. This brings us to the doctrine of the remnant, a pious group 
that remains the hope of the nation. There is left, as it were, the stump 
of a terebinth or an oak that has been felled; the stump, however, is 
not dead, but it will send forth new shoots from among which in due 
course a new tree will develop. God destroys to rebuild; he tears down 
to lay a new foundation; he punishes to save. The end in view is not 
destruction, but salvation. From the remnant there will emerge a new 
nation, a holy Israel. 


In this treatment we are not assuming that all of Chapters 1-39 is the 
work of Isaiah, but we shall consider some of the important theological 
ideas in the part of the book which we may conveniently call Isaiah I.' 





1. For the authorship and composition of Isaiah 1-39, see R.B.Y. Scott, The Interpreter’s 
Bible (Abingdon Press: New York & Nashville, 1956), Vol. V, pp. 151 ff. 
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After the above brief consideration of the call to Isaiah, we shall discuss 
the first part of the book, which consists of Chapters 1-12. In the first 
chapter we have a trial at law, in which God is both the plaintiff and 
the judge. He delivers both the complaint at the beginning and the 
sentence at the end. The assessors are heaven and earth (1:2), who are 
invoked to hear the Lord’s plea; the people of Judah are the defendants. 
The prophet, speaking for God, charges the people with unfaithfulness 
and ingratitude, and he traces the troubles of Judah to want of discern- 
ment, a lack of knowledge (1:3; 5:13,24; cf. Hosea 4:6; 6:6). The 
knowledge to which the prophet refers, is not mere information of facts, 
but a living knowledge of God that effects a transformation of character. 
In fact, to understand the picture of the times of Isaiah we should bear 
in mind the covenant and its significance in the religious life of Israel. 
God had chosen one nation to whom he revealed his will, and through 
his people Israel his will was to be made known to the rest of the world. 
Yet the chosen people were unfaithful and repeatedly broke the cove- 
nant. God, however, did not invalidate the covenant, but out of love 
he remained faithful. Isaiah presents God as reasonable (1:18). If 
man has any doubts in his mind, he may express them in the presence 
of God. The Lord is willing to hear man’s side of the question, but in 
return man must also be willing to listen sincerely to God’s view. The 
forgiveness, moreover, which is promised by God is no end in itself, but 
involves moral responsibility on the part of man. 

In Chapter 2:2-4 we have an impressive picture of the pre-eminence 
to be accorded in the future to Israel’s religion by the nations of the 
world. We find a world-wide commonwealth centered at Jerusalem and 
an era of universal peace. The prophet, however, does not attempt to 
date this event, but simply in eschatological terms postpones it to the 
end of days, or to the end of this age. No one can give a more precise 
date of the consummation of God’s purposes.? The prophet does not 
pretend to give us a blueprint of future events. Nor do we have to as- 
sume that the completion of God’s plan will take place physically or 
geographically in Jerusalem, but one thing remains clear: God made 
his will known to the world through Israel: 


For out of Zion shall go forth the law 
And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem (2:3). 


2. Cf, Matt. 24:36, Mark 13:32. 
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Apparently we have in 2:2-4 an anonymous prophecy which was also 
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taken over by Micah (4:1-4). Both envisioned the ideal Kingdom of 
God, which will be an era of perfect peace. 

In the historical situation, however, the prophet remained a realist, 
and he was confronted by a situation totally different from that of the 
perfect Kingdom of God in the future (2:5-4:1). In the actual city 
men were forsaking God, and idolatry was prevalent. Military prepara- 
tions were taking the place of a living faith in God. The idealist, who 
had drawn a beautiful picture of the perfect Kingdom of God at Jeru- 
salem, at this point seems to have lost all faith in man (2:22). In 3:1-26 
the prophet depicts a collapse of the existing order of society and a lack 
of civic interest. The nation’s guides lacked a sense of responsibility, 
and the sophisticated women were selfish and thoughtless. As a result 
of wars, the prophet predicts that the male population will be reduced 
so that the women will outnumber the men seven to one (4:1).° 

This brings us once more to the remnant (4:2-6), for there will not 
be a complete destruction. For those who escape the judgment, a 
brighter future is in store. Hope remained for Jerusalem, but only after 
cleansing by the spirit of judgment and the spirit of burning. In the 
ideal picture (2:2-4) it seems that the city assumed more prominence 
than God, but now the Lord is more important than the city. The scope 
also has been considerably narrowed; instead of all nations Isaiah now 
speaks of the escaped of Israel, him that is left in Zion, and him that 
remaineth in Jerusalem. It may be that the outward splendor of Uzziah’s 
kingdom had encouraged the ideal view, but the reign of Ahaz revealed 
difficulties in the attainment of such a far-reaching dream. The prophet, 
however, did not lose his faith in the coming of God’s Kingdom; a faith- 
ful remnant of the people would remain. 


In Chapters 7:1-9:7 we have prophecies which were uttered during 
the Syro-Ephraimitic War (735-734 B.C.). Pekah, the King of Israel, 
had made an alliance with Rezin, the ruler of Aram, whose capital was 
Damascus, in order to withstand the encroachments of Assyria; it seems 
that the two kings attacked Judah with the idea of forcing the South to 
join their coalition. At that critical time Ahaz thought of turning 
to Assyria for help, and by way of anticipation we may observe that 
he actually called upon Tiglath-pileser III for aid, and there followed 





3. In this connection compare the pathetic reduction of the male population of Paraguay, 
when Francisco Salano Lopez conducted a war against Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina (1862- 
1870). 
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(734) a deportation of a part of the inhabitants of the Northern 
Kingdom (II Kings 15:29, I Chron. 5:26, Isa. 9:1). In this con- 
nection we may note the symbolism used by the prophet. Isaiah had 
a son called Shear-jashub (A remnant shall return, or repent), whose 
name symbolized a spiritual hope for the decadent nation. It was 
this remnant that was the salt of the earth. So at the command of God 
Isaiah took Shear-jashub and went forth to meet Ahaz (7:3-9). The 
prophet advised the king to remain calm and not be afraid; for with 
prophetic insight into the events of history Isaiah knew that Assyria 
would overwhelm both Aram and Israel. Without giving an exact date, 
however, the prophet allows sufficient time for the fall of Samaria 
:8): 

-_ And within three score and five years 

Shall Ephraim be broken so that it will no 

longer be a people. 


Isaiah concludes that faith in God leads to self-confidence; in the same 
way, faith and salvation are indissolubly united. 

This brings us to an important passage in the book. Isaiah, who knew 
of Ahaz’s leaning to Assyria, challenged him (7:11) to seek a sign from 
God to prove that the prophet was speaking for God, but the king pre- 
tended that he would not put God to the test (7:12). In reply, Isaiah, 
speaking for God, says: “Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign; 
behold a maiden (‘almdah) will conceive and bear a son and call his name 
Immanuel (God with us)” (7:14). Ahaz had been depending upon 
Assyria and did not want a sign from God, but Isaiah means to say that 
God will give him a sign: a nameless maiden will become a mother. In 
her child as a living emblem God will support the people at such a 
critical time, and as a token of that sustentation the child will be called 
Immanuel. He will eat curds and honey, the products of a country after 
it had been devastated and agriculture had ceased. Apparently 7:17-25 
refers to Judah reverting to pastoral conditions in a struggle between 
Assyria and Egypt. This prophecy comes out of the local situation, and 
once more the prophet introduces an element of time: “Yea, before 
the child shall know how to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 
land of whose two kings thou hast a horror shall be forsaken” (7:16). 
By this the prophet must have meant that the child had reached at least 
the age of two years.* In other words, the fall of the two enemies of 





4. Cyrus H. Gordon, Introduction to Old Testament Times (Ventnor, N, J.: Ventnor Pub- 
lications, 1953), Pp. 222. 
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Judah is defined more exactly than in 7:8. Since there was a deporta- 
tion to Assyria in 734,° it is obvious that the prophet is dealing with an 
historical and local situation. 

Who Immanuel was, we do not know, but he was the symbol that God 
remained with his people. Nor is it necessary to. determine who the maid 
was; some mother had confidence that God would sustain his people, 
and as a concrete symbol she named her child Immanuel. At any rate, 
in the light of the historical situation and the philological meaning of 
‘almah we have no right to use this text (7:14) as a proof of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, which has sufficient support in the Gospels (Matt. 1: 18- 
25, Luke 1:26-38). The evangelist, however, who knew the facts of the 
virgin birth, looked back to the Old Testament (Matt. 1:22-23), and 
quoting from the Septuagint which renders ‘almah® by wapOévos, saw a 
fulfillment of Isaiah 7:14. This, however, in no wise means that Isaiah 
had intended to reach out into the distant future beyond the local his- 
torical situation, when a weak king in dire times tried to find support 
in dependence on a temporal power instead of turning to God. At any 
rate, our exegesis is sound if we do not give Immanuel a Messianic in- 
terpretation, but treat it in connection with the historical situation. 


In Chapter 8 we learn that Isaiah had a second son, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz (Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth) ; this name apparently signified 
the speedy fall of Aram and Israel before the hosts of Tiglath-pileser III: 
“For before the child shall know how to cry ‘my father’ and ‘my mother,’ 
the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be carried away 
before the king of Assyria” (8:4). Judah was defended from Aram and 
Israel by Tiglath-pileser III, and in consequence became the vassal of 
Assyria. Here is where Ahaz had erred: he had more faith in the armies 
of Assyria than in God. The great power of the northeast is compared 
to a mighty flood sweeping through Judah. Yet Isaiah had hope that 
Judah would not fall: “for God is with us” (8:10). When we note that 
the prophet addresses Immanuel in 8:8, the word play’ in verse 10 
shows the significance of the name Immanuel at that particular time 
in the history of the nation. 





5. In 732 B.c. Damascus-was captured by the Assyrians. 


6. ‘Almah means “young woman, puella nubilis, marriageable girl, young woman until the 
birth of her first child.” The meaning of the Hebrew word, however, is determined not by the 
Greek rendering tap6évos; nor does map@évos always signify a woman who has not known a 
man, as, ¢.g., Iliad 2, 514, where an unmarried woman was not a virgin. 

7. Ki ‘immani ‘él, “for God is with us.” 
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In was indeed a gloomy period when Isaiah spoke these words: 
“Whether they turn their faces upward or look into the earth, behold 
distress and darkness, the gloom of anguish and outspread thick dark- 
ness” (8:21-22). Thereupon follows the dramatic announcement of the 
end of oppression: 


For a child is born unto us, 

A son is given unto us: 

And the government will be upon his shoulder; 
And his name will be called 

Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of government and of peace 
There will be no end 

Upon the throne of David and over his kingdom 
To establish it and to uphold it 

With justice and with righteousness 

From henceforth even for ever. 

The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this (9:6-7). 


In the passage 2:2-4 we have a picture of the ideal Jerusalem, whither 
all the nations will come to worship, and there follows a state of uni- 
versal peace. In the strict sense of the word, however, those verses can- 
not be called Messianic, since no reference is made to a personal Mes- 
siah. We may define the Messiah as one whom God anointed with his 
spirit to redeem his people and to establish his kingdom. David had 
been such a successful king that he became the type of the Messiah, 
and the ideal ruler promised in Chapter 9 will occupy the throne of 
David. In the full sense of the word he fulfills Messianic expectations. 
Isaiah saw how bad conditions were in his own time, and he also knew 
how they should be. Nothing short of divine intervention can bring 
order out of chaos, and this prince does not come into the world by mere 
accident. God controls human affairs, and in the appearance of this 
prince we find proof of God’s concern for Israel. Who this ruler was, 
we do not know, but to express the certainty of his coming the prophet 
uses the perfect tense. The theophoric name of the child, however, can- 
not be used to prove that he is divine. Beyond any doubt the words of 
Isaiah here go far beyond his own time, but this does not imply that the 
prophet had any intention of predicting the coming of the historic Jesus. 
This ideal ruler was never fulfilled in any human prince of Old Testa- 
ment times, but all the qualifications of this passage have been realized 
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in Jesus Christ. Only in this sense can we say that Isaiah had an insight 
into God’s purposes beyond the eighth century B.C. 

Even though the word Messiah represents a well-known conception, 
it is singular that this title is not used in the technical sense in the Old 
Testament. In Chapter 11 the prophet speaks very definitely about the 
Messiah who will spring from the line of David: 


And there shall come forth a shoot | Adter] 
out of the stock of Jesse 
And a branch [néser] shall grow out of his roots (11:1) .® 


As described in this chapter the Messianic ruler (shoot, or branch) ful- 
fills the qualifications of the child described in Chapter 9:6-7. Under 
his reign justice and righteousness shall everywhere prevail. It will be 
a perfect era, and this is expressed in a beautiful symbolism in the realm 
of nature, where the ferocity of the wild beasts will be appeased. 

The prophet once more strikes the note of universality in referring 
to a day in the distant future when it shall come to pass: 


That the root of Jesse that standeth 
for an ensign of the peoples, 
Unto him shall the nations seek (11:10). 


That event never took place in Old Testament times, but we have the 
Messiah in Jesus Christ, who is the hope of the world. Within the 
prophet’s range of vision the dispersed of Israel are to be gathered from 
all parts of the earth, and jealousy among the tribes will disappear; then 
the Lord’s people will be supreme over their former enemies. It may 
be that the prophet had in mind a restoration of scattered Israel to the 
land of the forefathers, but we cannot limit this passage or similar ones 
to a nationalistic interpretation. Nor do present-day events justify us 
in regarding the formation of the modern State of Israel as a fulfillment 
of Old Testament prophecy. In Christ and the Christian church, how- 
ever, we have a far wider range of view than we find in this chap- 
ter (cf. Rom. 10:12, Gal. 3:26-29, Col. 3:11); for in Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, but Christ is all and in all. Through faith in 
Christ the church constitutes the true Israel, and believers in Christ are 
the spiritual descendants of Abraham. With the establishment of the 
Messianic Kingdom (Chap. 12), the restored nation will give thanks 





8. Branch (Semah) is applied to Zerubbabel, Zech. 3:8, 6:12. Jeremiah in 23:5 and 33:15, 
however, speaks of a righteous branch of the Davidic line. 
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unto God, who has become their salvation. In the end our attention 
is directed not to the Messiah, but to God, who is called the Holy One 
of Israel (12:6), a name applied to God eleven times in Isaiah I. Once 
the name, Holy One, is modified by the possessive pronoun referring to 
Israel; once he is called the Holy One of Jacob, and in one case the Holy 
One (Chap. 6) without any modifier. In his vision (Chap. 6) Isaiah 
was impressed with the holiness of God, and in the Kingdom of God the 
Holy One of Israel will be exalted and rule over all. At this point we 
reach a peak in the conception of the Kingdom of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, and here we can see the goal of the Christian church. God is the 
Holy One of Israel, but even though the word gadésh (holy) originally 
contained the sense of separation, God is holy in a positive sense, and 
the righteous God is the One who saves. 

One of the great contributions of the Old Testament to human 
thought is the religious interpretation of history, and in this domain 
Isaiah I is significant. God will use a heathen nation to punish an un- 
godly people, and Assyria is recognized as the rod of God’s anger (10:5- 
6). The oppressor, on the other hand, does not recognize his place in 
the divine economy (10:7), and in his arrogance does not give any 
credit to God (10:13-14). God, however, is the arbiter of history, and 
Assyria is destined to fall. The insolence of that nation and the divine 
retribution which it brings are vividly described by the prophet in words 
that have an ominous ring (10:15-19). At this point Isaiah once more 
returns to his favorite theme: “A remnant will return.” They are the 
ones who are the saving element of society, because they stayed upon 
the Lord. 

In close connection with the theological interpretation of history is 
the word mafia’, which is used twenty times in connection with doom 
predicted against various nations (Chapters 13-23). The noun is de- 
rived from the root nasa’ (lift, lift up, carry, bear), and accordingly, 
masta’ means “load, burden, lifting, bearing.” In this connection God 
placed a burden upon the prophet, and he in turn laid it upon, or pro- 
nounced it upon, a particular nation. In prophecy massa developed a 
technical sense,’ and probably the rendering burden is the best transla- 
tion, since it represents literally the Hebrew word and at the same time 
allows us to read into the word all that is implied in the original. Maésa’, 
as used in prophecy, suggests the idea of catastrophe, destruction, threat, 





g. Cf. Henry S. Gehman, “The ‘Burden’ of the Prophets,” The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 30 (1940), 107-121. 
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punishment, or the judgment of God, and carries with it sublime omin- 
ousness. Not all these chapters are from the time of Isaiah, as for exam- 
ple, Chapters 13 and 14; here internal evidence shows that they come 
from a later period. The historical and theological approach, how- 
ever, is similar, and Chapters 13-23 form a unit in the book. Once again 
we have an outlook that transcends national boundaries; all nations are 
under the rule of God, who controls history and accomplishes his pur- 
poses in the lives of men and in the destiny of nations. 

In 19: 18-24 the day is envisioned when the Egyptians shall know the 
Lord, and eventually Assyria, Egypt, and Israel, once enemies, shall 
serve God in one fellowship. National and racial boundaries will be for- 
gotten, and in that day God will say: “Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance” (19:24-25). 
In 22:10-14 it seems that the people of Jerusalem had wildly celebrated 
the defeat of Sennacherib and were indifferent to the suffering of the 
countryside, but they are rebuked by the prophet for not turning to 
God, against whom they had sinned. Military preparations can never 
be a substitute for faith in God. In Chapter 23 we have a vivid picture 
of the commercial activity of Tyre as well as of the mercenary spirit. In 
the end, however, this famous emporium will show a different motive 
in business (23:18): the profits of trade will be dedicated to the service 
of God and man. In these burdens, moreover, we observe that all the 
nations of the world are subject to the same moral and spiritual laws. 
In fact, Isaiah and his followers express a concern for the whole world. 
God rules the world not only to restrain it, but also to keep it as his own. 

Chapters 24-27 form a brief apocalypse, which is a unit distinct from 
the rest of the book in thought and in language. Here God judges the 
nations, but the sins of Israel are not mentioned. At the time of the 
composition of this section the Israelites had long since been dispersed 
among the Gentiles, but now from the point of view of the writer the 
people of God are to be restored to Jerusalem, where perfect conditions 
will prevail. Furthermore God, rather than the Messiah, will reign in 
Jerusalem. In view of the theology and the historical background these 
chapters may be dated at the earliest in the fourth century, but more 
probably in the third. The general theme is the Day of the Lord, when 
God will judge the world. God will break through this wicked order 
not for the mere sake of destruction, but to establish his glory. Class 
distinctions will be gone (24:2), and out of the cataclysm will emerge 
a new order (24:23). The Lord must destroy the present order as a 
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prelude to bring in the era of perfection, when he will swallow up death 
for ever (25:8). It appears that the scattered exiles had been looking 
for the day of God’s deliverance, but had been disappointed by its delay 
(26:16-18). This leads us to the clearly expressed doctrine of the resur- 
rection from the dead (26:19). As the day of Israel’s vindication was 
delayed, the confidence arose that the righteous, who had died before its 
coming, would be raised from the dead to share the glory of the new 
age. In this respect these chapters make a contribution to our faith in 
the afterlife. The restored people, however, will worship the Lord in 
Jerusalem (27:13), and here we once more are confronted by the usual 
limitation of the Hebrew prophets, who set the perfect Kingdom of God 
in Jerusalem. Again we should clearly bear in mind that modern 
Zionism is not a fulfillment of this prophecy. 

In Chapters 28-33 we are again confronted by the folly of interna- 
tional intrigue. The prophet’s admonitions were scornfully rejected by 
revelers who thought that he treated them like children (28:9-10), but 
then as now, men were to be saved by “the foolishness of preaching” 
(28:13). The foundation of a city laid by God will endure, and its life 
shaped by God will rise superior to every ordeal (28:16-17). In Chap- 
ters 32-33 we have portions of the book that stem from the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. Finally in the redeemed community God will be judge, 
lawgiver, and king (33:22). In Chapters 34-35 we are once more deal- 
ing with exilic or postexilic material, in which the main theme is judg- 
ment and redemption. In Chapter 35 the poet in passionate language 
describes the golden age of the Kingdom of God, when the redeemed 
shall return from the Diaspora. The Day of the Lord, however, always 
has two sides: the redemption of the faithful and the punishment of the 
wicked. In a long book like the one ascribed to Isaiah there is bound to 
be a great deal of repetition of ideas, and in Isaiah I we frequently meet 
the conclusion that the redeemed of Israel will enjoy spiritual bliss in an 
environment where nature is perfect. From a theological as well as from 
a literary point of view the writers and editors of Isaiah I have made a 
contribution in emphasizing this great truth: there is a positive destiny 
to those who serve God in this world. Naturally there are limitations to 
the prophet’s presentation of the future age. Sometimes it seems too 
narrow in being located in a geographical center, Jerusalem; again the 
beautiful descriptions of the Kingdom in a realm where nature is perfect 
may appear too literary and without sufficient spiritual positiveness. 
But be that as it may, we do not stop with the imagery of Isaiah I, but 
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in Christ we have the assurance that we are saved from sin through our 
faith in him, and through his resurrection we know that we also shall 
overcome death and have life eternal. 

To Isaiah God was the Holy One of Israel, the Lord of the whole 
world. God has no interest in a form of worship which is devoid of 
ethical content (1:11-17) ; he is a holy God, and he expects his people 
also to be holy. He is a transcendent God, but at the same time man can 
approach him in confidence and faith. He is the arbiter of history, and 
he accomplishes his purposes in the events that take place among the 
nations and in the lives of men. Although the prophet does not discuss 
the covenant, his theology in no wise is in conflict with the covenant; 
rather he stresses ethical living in conformity to the will of God, and 
in this way revelation is supplemented in a practical direction of every- 
day living. There is no legalism in the prophet’s thinking, but with the 
emphasis upon a living relationship to God he offers a counterbalance 
to what might have become a legalistic misunderstanding of the cove- 
nant. There was, however, always in the nation a righteous remnant that 
kept alive faith in God and sustained the spiritual life of God’s people; 
to this day there is a remnant in the world that insists on faith in God, 
justice, and righteousness. 

In many respects the prophets are our contemporaries. Isaiah looked 
upon a world when statesmen formed alliances for the sake of momen- 
tary expediency, made preparations for war, but lacked confidence in 
God. Perhaps the world of the eighth century B.C. was not very dif- 
ferent from our own, and the minister will do well to read Isaiah I in 
the light of both the past and the present. The prophet knew that the 
principles of righteousness are eternal and that in due time the plan of 
God will be consummated. He looked forward to an age of perfection, 
the felicity of God’s people, an era of universal peace, and a Kingdom 
ruled over by the Messiah, or the Anointed One of God. A peak was 
reached in the Old Testament in Isaiah’s presentation of the Messiah 
and the perfect Kingdom of God, and the height once attained was not 
surpassed by later prophets. Centuries had to elapse until this became 
a reality; in the fullness of time the conception of the Messiah was ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ, who was born of the lineage of David and is the 
Son of God. The ruler of the universe always has been God, and in the 
future Kingdom of righteousness he will continue to govern and will be 
all in all. 
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The concern of Isaiah I, however, is not only for Israel, but for all 
humanity. The Bible begins with all mankind, and God chose one nation 
to whom he revealed his will. History came to a focus in Jesus Christ, 
and from Christ there goes forth a movement that aims at the redemp- 
tion of all humanity. What Isaiah saw in the remote future, has been 
fulfilled in Christ. From the distant past Isaiah directs his prophecies to 
us today, and in the Christian church we are striving to fulfill some of 
the goals envisioned by a prophet whom God called about twenty-seven 
hundred years ago. Today in the twentieth century we can address our- 
selves to our task in the Christian church with the same faith as did 
Isaiah and his successors. The advantage, however, lies with us, for we 
have a complete revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 








The Call of Isaiah 


An Exposition of Isaiah 6 
by JULIAN Price Love 


Tue sixth chapter of Isaiah is among the most striking of the Bible. The 
vividness of its scene, the brilliance of its imagery, the naturalness of its 
passion, the deep religious understanding that it manifests, are all 
blended in its universal appeal. The minister and the laymen alike read 
its lines with bowed head and re-enact its dedication as though in answer 
to a personal call. While the last part of the chapter makes for a gloomy 
conclusion, the first eight verses stand out as a unit of unsurpassed glory. 

But the sixth chapter of Isaiah was not composed in a vacuum. It does 
not represent a solitary experience unrelated to the life of the man who 
saw its vision or to the kind of environment that gave that vision mean- 
ing. What Isaiah was as a man, what he became as a prophet, what he 
proclaimed as a message, are all woven into the texture of this vision- 
call. Readers often wonder why the story of the call is postponed until 
the sixth chapter of the book. The accounts of the lives of such prophets 
as Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel begin at the point of God’s call. Why 
does the Book of Isaiah follow a different order? May it not be because 
the vision was never fully seen or spiritually interpreted until its sum- 
moning awesomeness had drawn the prophet into the very midst of the 
society he was destined to serve? The call of Isaiah cannot be under- 
stood without reference both to his preachments and his public life. 

The principal sermonettes that have been preserved for us are found 
in Chaps. 1-5, 9-12, and 28-35, while the career of the prophet is pic- 
tured in Chaps. 7-8, where he is told to “bind up the testimony,” and in 
Chaps. 36-39, which form an historical appendage illustrating Isaiah’s 
success as a court preacher to King Hezekiah. Each of these serves as a 
backdrop for the unforgettable story of Isaiah’s call. 


The Times of Isaiah 


The careful dating of Isaiah’s “vision” is important (1:1). “The 
days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah” covered most of the 
eighth century before Christ and were characterized by rapid change. 
Splendor and decay flourished side by side. The historical Books of the 
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Kings and the priestly recapitulation of the Chronicles both give us full 
data by which to describe Isaiah’s times. The account in Kings passes 
over rather hurriedly the reign of the illustrious Uzziah, or “Azariah” as 
he is sometimes called (II Kings 15:1-7). But “the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah” to which the editorial note in Kings refers draw out to 
the length of a chapter the glory of Uzziah’s building enterprises and 
military exploits (II Chronicles 26). Yet it is this more laudatory ac- 
count that presents in gruesome detail the picture of Uzziah’s pride. The 
imagination of the reader can follow readily the haughty king, smug in 
his continuous successes, parading into the temple of the Lord to burn 
incense on the altar. One can see his anger rise as eighty priests try in 
vain to halt his dare-devil undertaking, for only the priest specially con- 
secrated to his work was deemed fit to go to the altar. One can almost 
feel himself ducking away from the king’s blows as he seeks petulantly to 
drive off the priests; after all they were to him only so much excess 
baggage weighting down his swiftly mounting glory. One can see his 
anger rise and his face flush. And then the chilling tragedy: over that 
face of the king there appear the tell-tale spots of leprosy. Judah’s most 
illustrious monarch since the days of Solomon has been branded with 
the dread disease that becomes readily the symbol of sin, the leprosy of 
the soul. One can almost share with the disillusioned people their ex- 
perience of the sickening thud that followed as the priests hurried the 
king from the temple. And this was but prelude to the long succession 
of years when the king continued his dreary life outside the city among 
the thousands of Israel’s lepers whose daily cry for bread was shot 
through with the warning wails, “Unclean, unclean, unclean.” 

To say that Isaiah’s call came “in the year that King Uzziah died”’ is 
surely to state more than a date. One can but feel what a sense of pride 
there must have been in growing up in the earlier days of King Uzziah. 
After all, the triumphant monarch was a symbol of the growing might of 
the little land of Judah. Isaiah, like many a youth of his day, must have 
learned to look up with perfect confidence to the great king; he must 
have come to rely on the permanence of the prosperity which Uzziah 
knew how to blow up into big and plausible proportions. And then the 
bubble burst. Shame and stupor succeeded to pride and prominence. 
And even as the leprous king cried his daily admission, “Unclean, un- 
clean, unclean,” the growing sense of a land without real leadership 
blurred the ambitions of her citizens. Isaiah had grown up in close 
proximity to the court. He seems to have been of princely lineage. But 
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could he ever hope again in royalty? If so illustrious a monarch as 
Uzziah could eke out his days in such ignominy, what was there to look 
forward to? All the refinement of the young Isaiah’s nature must have 
recoiled from the scene. How much better if the king had only died on 
the spot! And when at last he dragged his rotted bones to the charnel 
house, one of two things must happen. Either there must be the passing 
of the last hope the rising generation could know, or there must come 
the substitution of some great new reality that would triumph over the 
frustration. The glory of the prophecy of Isaiah is that, in the grace of 
God, it was the latter that took place. “In the year that King Uzziah 
died I saw the Lord.” And that vision brought to the prophet’s eye the 
spiritual sight of a ruler high and lifted up, before whom his worshipping 
minions could cry, not the thrice “Unclean” of the leprous monarch, but 
the thrice clean of the King of heaven: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts.” 

Under such circumstances the call came to the youthful Isaiah. And 
in what kind of times did it need to be answered? Jotham, co-regent 
while his leprous father was taking his time to die, did nothing essen- 
tially new or different (II Kings 15: 32-38; II Chron. 27). The times of 
Uzziah and his son were marked by the growth of wealth concentrated in 
the hands of fewer and fewer men. These were years when class distince- 
tions were appearing; the rich were becoming richer and the poor, 
poorer, and the middle class was tending to be pushed out. Even 
southern Judah, where the pasture lands often lay hidden in some re- 
mote ravine between the barren mountains, was beginning to become, 
like her wealthier sister Israel on the north, more of a land of commercial 
people. Judicial practices were being tarnished by the increasing wealth; 
bribery and enforced service were on the increase. Formality in worship 
brought new glory to the ritual but took the heart out of the worshipper. 
Pretense, falsehood, mockery stalked into Judah’s once pure and simple 
faith. 

The days of Ahaz and Hezekiah were something else again. Now it 
was that the contest between world powers became obvious to the people 
of the little buffer state. Egypt on the south and Assyria on the east were 
snarling at each others’ throats, bent on universal conquest. Political 
fortunes hung in the balance. A people who had been used to border 
warfare with tribes something near their own size were faced with sud- 
den extinction. They were dwarfed beside world empires. Was not 
their God also dwarfed before the gods of the heathen? Had the mighty 
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Lord of Moses who brought his people safely away from captivity 
turned out to be only a tribal deity who must be shown up as a weakling 
before the heavenly supporters of mighty hosts? These were burning 
problems for prophets and people. Political parties in Judah formed 
around them. One said, “Let us go down to Egypt for help; the horses 
of Egypt will save us.” Another said, “Our security lies in more and 
more taxes for tribute money to Assyria.” Then there was the party of 
the “Syro-Ephraimitic alliance” that pointed to what seemed the way 
of freedom: “Let us unite with our northern cousin, Israel, and with 
Syrian Damascus, for if we can get enough small powers together we can 
stem the onrushing tide of the great Assyria and we may get along with- 
out Egypt.” The wavering of King Ahaz between these parties, as told 
in II Kings 16, II Chron. 28, and Isaiah 7, has become classic. Though 
“the Lord warned Israel and Judah by every prophet and every seer, 
saying, “Turn from your evil ways’. . . they would not listen” (II Kings 
17:13, 14). But the firmer soul of King Hezekiah (II Kings 18-20, and 
II Chron. 29, 30) took heed to some of Isaiah’s preaching and his re- 
sponse of faith has been glorified in the third telling of the story of his 
reign (Isa. 36-39). 


Isaiah’s Analysis of Fudah’s Sin: Chaps. 1-5 


In such times Isaiah was called to preach. His message explains his 
call. The opening chapter of Isaiah’s book is a complete sermon in itself. 
Its strong notes echo the oracles of other great prophets contemporary 
with him—Amos and Hosea in northern Israel, and Micah in southern 
Judah. Yet the rich flow of language as well as much of the penetrating 
thought are peculiarly Isaiah’s. Here one listens again to stern denuncia- 
tions of unrighteousness that recall the voice of Amos: “offspring of evil- 
doers, sons who deal corruptly. . . . The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. ... Everyone loves a bribe and runs after gifts. They 
do not defend the fatherless and the widow’s cause does not come to 
them” (1:4, 5, 23; cf. Amos 2:6; 5:10, 11, etc.). The keen insight of 
Hosea into the nature of sin as failure to know and understand God finds 
its counterpart in Isaiah’s picture of God’s sad complaint: “The ox 
knows its owner, and the ass its master’s crib; but Israel does not know, 
my people does not understand” (1:3; cf. Hosea 4:6). The people are 
even to go into exile for lack of knowledge (5:13). Micah’s tendency to 
classify sinners according to their position in life—sins of rich landlords, 
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sins of false prophets, sins of unjust judges, sins of well-fed priests (Mi- 
cah, Chaps. 2, 3) does not find direct parallel in Isaiah, yet sometimes 
this prophet thinks in terms of rulers of the people: “Your princes are 
rebels and companions of thieves” (1:23) ; “The Lord . . . is taking away 
from Jerusalem . . . the mighty man and the soldier, the judge and the 
prophet” (3:1f.). And certainly he goes farther than Amos, though 
perhaps with less bitterness, when he pictures the women driving their 
husbands to unrighteous practices to get for them the fineries of life: 
“the anklets, and the headbands, and the crescents; the pendants, the 
bracelets, and the scarfs; the headdresses, the armlets, the sashes, the 
perfume boxes, and the amulets . . .” (3:16-23; cf. Amos 4:1-3). One 
can almost imagine the youthful prophet taking an inventory of a de- 
partment store! 

Isaiah follows his contemporaries also in his calls for repentance, in his 
proclamation of the nature of true religion, and in his hope for the fu- 
ture. With Amos he puts the stress on righteousness: “Afterward you 
shall be called the city of righteousness. ... Tell the righteous that it 
shall be well with them” (1:26, 3:10, cf. Amos 5:24). With Hosea he 
pleads for cleanness of life instead of myriads of sacrifices, and the 
knowledge of God rather than the ritual: “What to me is the multitude 
of your sacrifices? says the Lord; I have had enough of burnt offerings. 
. .. YOur new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hates . . . even 
though you make many prayers I will not listen. . . . Wash yourselves; 
make yourselves clean . . . cease to do evil, learn to do good...” (1:11- 
17, cf. Hosea 6:6). With Micah he sees the future in terms of a day 
when security will replace confusion and dread, when the wealthy city 
landlords will no longer quarter soldiers on the peasants’ land to collect 
the rents, but when they will “beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks,” that is, when men shall learn only 
useful trades and follow the good of each other. And he sees, like his 
Judean contemporary, the dynamic for such a change coming from the 
law that issues from the “mountain of the Lord” (2:1-4, cf. Micah 
4:1-4). 

But Isaiah is not a copyist. Not only is his style his own, but his 
thought often rises to unique expression; his doctrines of sin and forgive- 
ness, of judgment and restoration, of both the wrath and the love of God 
are peculiar to him. More than any other prophet he sees inward weak- 
ness and the slow process of moral rot as the root of the peoples’ trouble 
(1:30, f.). He is keen in observing the effect of idolatry on the integrity 
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of the people (2:20, f.). And he is especially persistent in his emphasis 
on the degradation that strong drink has produced (5:11, f., 22, f.). In 
the second major passage of Isaiah concerning the preaching of these 
days the sin of drunkenness is stressed still further: “Woe to the proud 
crown of the drunkards of Ephraim. .. .” (28:1, 3, 7, 8). Isaiah is a 
vivid proclaimer of the “day of the Lord” (2:6-22). His most attractive 
and perhaps best known picture of the history of Israel’s disaffection 
from God is found in his “song of the vineyard” (5:1-7). God had 
treated his people as a careful owner tills his vineyard; he had chosen 
fertile land, he had planted the best of vines, he had built a watchtower 
as defense from the incursions of robbers; yet the vineyard had never 
prospered, it had brought forth only a few wild grapes. 

Isaiah brings to perfection the doom song that Amos had employed in 
brief, pungent passages. His songs of God’s curse in terms of the dread 
word “Woe” follow immediately upon the sorrowful song of the vine- 
yard (5:8-23). They are developed into five impressive stanzas of 
judgment, each with the concluding refrain, “For all this his anger is not 
turned away and his hand is stretched out still” (5:24 f.; 9:8-10:4). It 
would be a hardened heart indeed that could read without anguish these 
recurrent pronouncements of judgment that fall on the ear with the 
monotonous thud of intoned desolation. It is the self-confidence of the 
people and their overweening pride that have brought these woes upon 
them (5:8-24). It is the scoffing of a haughty people (28: 14-29), their 
propensity for rebelling against God (1:4; 30:1). 


Isaiah and the Political Situation 


There was nothing new in a prophet who concerned himself with the 
body politic; indeed the nation and the house of God were one. Particu- 
larly did the prophets work overtime to keep the people of Israel from 
making the kind of foreign alliance that could lead only to corruption 
and strife. Elijah had dramatically called the people from Ahab’s sinful 
syncretism with the Tyrian baal (I Kings, Chaps. 17 and 18). Hosea 
had warned against an alliance with Egypt or Assyria (Hosea 7:11, 9:6) 
and he had called the people “silly doves” for fluttering to and from 
among the strong powers of the earth seeking the advantage of some 
military pact (7:11). 

Now it is true that Isaiah spoke most often to the people as a whole, 
urging upon them moral reformation. But he was also quite active as a 
seer at the court and his influence was with kings and policies of state. 
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Although the Book of Isaiah refers frequently to the prophet’s warnings 
to the nation in its relations with other peoples, there seem to have been 
three chief sallies of Isaiah into the specific field of politics. One of 
these came in the days of Ahaz, and the others in the times of Hezekiah. 

Ahaz’ vacillating disposition came at the wrong time for Judah. A 
decisive personality on the throne at that time might have saved the day. 
Not only were the people facing the threat of a large-scale invasion by 
the Assyrians, but they were face to face with the more immediate 
danger of an attack from their neighbors (Chap. 7). Pekah, the king 
in northern Israel, actually came up to wage war on his southern brother 
and the report spread like wildfire that Damascus, capital of Syria, was 
behind the move. The occasion, of course, was the fear of Assyria. 
Israel and Syria felt that if they could only get a strong enough league 
they could ward off the advance from Mesopotamia. But the prevailing 
idea in Judah was to buy off the Assyrian. So Ahaz was literally between 
two fires, and Isaiah’s scornful remark about the king, that “his heart 
and the heart of his people shook as the trees of the forest shake before 
the wind” (7:2) was no doubt justified. The nature of the prophet’s 
spiritual insight into the tenor of the times and the mind of God in rela- 
tion to them may never be quite clear to us. But Isaiah had no doubts. 
He spoke ever with a quiet certainty that gave ring to his words: “It 
shall not stand, it shall not come to pass” (7:7). He pointed out how 
near the end of their rope were the leaders of the alliance between Syria 
and northern Israel, “two smoldering stumps of firebrands” (7:4). He 
insisted that within a generation (“sixty-five years”) there would be 
nothing left of the alliance (7:8). Actually the breaking of Ephraim to 
pieces that Isaiah foresaw came in less than fifteen years from the time 
of the threatened invasion of Judah. When evil starts downhill, it goes 
fast. Isaiah tried to rouse in Ahaz’ worldly mind some religious trust by 
offering to him any sign he might request. Ahaz, with mock piety and 
perhaps with cleverness, would not be caught in the trap of seeking a 
sign. But the prophet insisted on giving one anyway, and there followed 
the famous dictum that before a young girl of Ahaz’ time could have a 
child and raise that child to years of accountability the lands that Ahaz 
so much feared would be bereft of their menacing rulers (7:10-17). 
This passage, used by Matthew as a background for fulfillment in the 
virgin birth of Jesus (Matt. 1:23), served further to emphasize the 
prophet’s unshakable confidence that he knew from God what the king 
should do. It is quite probable that the birth of Isaiah’s own son shortly 
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afterwards was meant to be taken as the illustration the prophet had 
promised Ahaz, and that the long name given the lad—Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz, “The spoil speeds, the prey hastes”—was intended to typify the 
impending destruction of both Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrian 
sweep (8:1-8). History has, of course, justified Isaiah, but it is not too 
much to say that a man who had accepted with such complete dedica- 
tion the call of God would be almost bound to see on the near horizon 
the coming change. Assyria was new to Palestine and unbelievable, but 
to the prophet the ways of men and the ways of God were clear. 

Isaiah’s other efforts at court centered in the reign of Hezekiah. When 
one compares these stories in the Book of Isaiah with their other tellings 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles he gets the impression that they 
may be idealized here. Even so, they seem to be the activities of an ideal 
prophet who spoke with such sure conviction that he could not ultimately 
be gainsaid. Even though a wavering Ahaz might never be able to bring 
himself to rely on such a man as Isaiah, the more refined nature and the 
more sensitive spirit of Ahaz’ greater son responded readily. Between the 
time that Isaiah failed to gain the support of Ahaz and his public 
ministry in the court of Hezekiah, he seems to have retired more or less 
to private life. God had told him, “Bind up the testimony, seal the 
teaching among my disciples” (8:16). But not for long could so out- 
going a nature be silenced. 

The historical appendage to the Book of the Isaiah of the eighth cen- 
tury (Chaps. 36-39) tells of a series of incidents that are fairly well 
known. The invasion of Assyria’s general, Sennacherib, apparently led 
Hezekiah to issue a manifesto in line with the teaching of Isaiah, “We 
rely on the Lord our God” (36:7). When this was answered with scorn 
by the Assyrian invaders, the leaders of Israel became frightened and 
sought to quiet the people by carrying on conferences with the enemy in 
Aramaic instead of “the language of Judah” (36:11). But Hezekiah 
went farther. Rending his clothes in token of his distress, he sent for 
Isaiah himself. The prophet’s two messages, relayed to the king, were 
interspersed by Hezekiah’s own profound prayer for help. Isaiah’s calm 
assurance that, since Hezekiah had turned to God and trusted in God, 
Jerusalem could not be sacked, looked silly, with the strong forces of the 
enemy before the city gates (37:1-29). But again the prophet’s public 
life was justified when a terrific plague fell on the Assyrian army, slaying 
185,000 of their soldiers. The devout Isaiah saw in this the hand of God, 
and both poetically and truly described the plague as the angel of God 
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killing the enemies of his people (37:30-38). Such a miracle has struck 
even unbelievers as entirely in keeping with the great faith of both Isaiah 
and Hezekiah. Even the profane poet Byron, whose scorning pen shook 
many an easy-going superstition, was touched to the point of giving the 
world his immortal lines on “The Destruction of Sennecharib,” ending 
with the spiritual note: 


And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Had melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 


Among the marvels of the history of literature is the fact that such a 
man as Byron could have seen such spiritual truth in this incident. 
Hardly anything compares with it except the fact that Kipling could 
write “The Recessional”! 

Yet even the idealized story of the Book of Isaiah is frank enough to 
tell of another of Isaiah’s disappointments. Hezekiah faced a sickness 
that was near to death, yet he could not let go of life. He prayed for 
more time; his prayer had in it only personal desire, not the deep pur- 
pose that his prayers for the deliverance of Jerusalem had manifested. 
So, though his request was granted and his life extended fifteen years, 
this period got him into trouble. This great monarch, who had success- 
fully resisted the Assyrian yoke, not by alliances or military might but by 
recourse to prayer and trust, this man who had confidently spread the 
letter of the greatest dictator of his day “before the Lord” (37:14), 
now quailed in fear, and invited the emissaries of Babylon which had 
succeeded to Assyria’s role in the meantime, to come in to his secret 
treasure house and see for themselves what wealth he had with which 
to pay tribute and buy his freedom. How sad the last recorded act of 
Isaiah, but he carried it out with the faithfulness to duty that characte- 
rized him always! He needs must go to Hezekiah and tell him that for 
his perfidy, Jerusalem would one day fall, even though, for his former 
faithfulness, the calamity would not come while he lived. If only some 
men were content to die at the right time! 


Isaiah’s Call in the Light of his Life: Chapter 6 


It may seem superfluous thus to scan the life and the teachings of a 
man before examining his call that must have come to him first. But both 
because the call is not given first in his book, and also because the variety 
and power of his message and his career are so fully comprehended in 
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the wealth of suggestion within the call itself, it becomes evident that the 
story of the call as it has come down to us is the product of much reflec- 
tion. Isaiah had evidently interpreted and reinterpreted the assignment 
that came to him in the light of the unfolding of the plan of God within 
his life. 

That the call is a vision is definitely implied in the account. That 
Isaiah could have himself seen the vision while actually present at the 
temple is possible, but not likely. For one thing, he would have had to be 
a practicing priest to go into the room of the ark and see the seraphim 
with their wings outspread. If the account means that he saw God, not 
above the ark, but simply as he stood gazing toward the most sacred spot, 
then the element of vision is all the more emphasized. In any event, 
physical gazing is not essential; it is spiritual sight and understanding 
that are implied. If, as many think, “the year that King Uzziah died” 
would be the time for a new festival of kingship in honor of his successor, 
the mood of the times may have added to Isaiah’s sense of defeatism 
when his long-time hero of the throne had died in such disgrace. Could 
any new earthly king fill the great void in the poet-prophet’s heart? 
Nothing could go farther than this vision to show that disillusionment is 
often, in the providence of God, the prelude to enlightenment. The old 
saying is often true that “the darkest hour of the night comes just before 
the dawn.” It was significantly “in the year that King Uzziah died” that 
Isaiah saw, not Jotham his son who was being enthroned by Judah, but 
“the Lord . . . high and lifted up.” It is he who is enthroned in the 
heart of the prophet; the royal feast day is for the lifting up of God upon 
the throne of Isaiah’s heart. Over the enthroned deity are the seraphim, 
the “burning ones.” They are mentioned only here in the Old Testa- 
ment, and they suggest the luminous nature of God’s throne, perhaps his 
revealing of his majesty. The humility of even the burning ones before 
the kingly God is stressed by the six wings of each seraph, two covering 
his face, two his feet, and two enabling him to fly—humility, reverence, 
readiness to serve. Such was the trinity of graces the prophet needed 
with which to meet the three-fold echoing of God’s character. Reverence 
is dutiful, humility in a time like Isaiah’s is a rare and beauteous gift, but 
service is needed if the reverence is not to end in formal gesture and the 
humility turn to mockery. 

The chant of the seraphs is among the greatest of hymnology: 


Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory. 
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Holiness is not one of many attributes of God; to the Hebrew mind it 
expressed the very nature of God himself—his real essence. The thought 
of holiness combined the picture of withdrawal, separateness from sinful 
contamination, with an outgoing disposition of moral perfection and the 
passion to give it to men. While holiness can hardly be said to be the 
same as love, it implies love and necessitates it. The holiness of God in 
the Bible is not the “hands off” quality it is in Hindu thought, for ex- 
ample. The pagan may think of God as so far removed from humanity 
in his withdrawal from sin that no one can approach him. The Hebrew 
and the Christian alike view God as so holy that he can touch sin and 
carry sin away and still be holy. It is this belief that makes Isaiah come 
to realize, as we have seen, that God has yearned over his people because 
of their sin, that he longs to redeem them, that he will save some of them 
come what may. Isaiah could not have preached as he did, he could not 
have wrestled with the realism of politics, had he not first caught this 
vision of the thrice-holy God, uplifted above the sinfulness and the folly 
of men’s doings, and yet with his train filling the temple and his burning 
heart going out to the children of men. 

But the first impression of such a scene was not that of glory. Its 
awesomeness is attested by the shaking of the thresholds and the filling 
of the house with smoke. Its direful first effect is seen in that the prophet 
believes a curse has fallen on him. He has seen the holy God. “Woe is 
me! For I am lost.” It is striking to note that the prophet’s sense of loss 
does not come first from any hypercritical view of his peoples’ failure. He 
does not blame the rottenness of the times. He first senses that he himself 
is “a man of unclean lips.” Uzziah’s sensuous uncleanness may have 
seared Isaiah’s soul so deep that he could but realize the foulness that 
had contaminated his own life. Yet it was not when he saw an unclean 
king, but when he was vouchsafed the vision of the holy king that he 
broke down and recognized his own unworthiness. And it was only then, 
in the light of this double vision, that he could see the peoples’ sin in its 
true proportions. It was such a vision that enabled him to present in 
more telling terms than any had yet done the unfruitfulness of Israel as 
God’s vineyard, the unfaithfulness of Israel in her devotion, the lack of 
the knowledge of God in all the land, the drunken stupor of the times. 
“For my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” Not a king, just 
any king, but the King, the universal ruler, is Isaiah’s mentor for the 
days to come. 
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But the prophet had yet to learn that the vision of glory must burn 
deep. Sin is not gotten rid of with a wave of the hand. If the mercy of 
God was upon the prophet in the discovery of his misery in the presence 
of the holy God, that mercy was yet made known to him in pain. When 
the seraph flew to him with a “burning coal,” or a hot stone (as the 
words may signify), a hot substance which even a seraph had to take 
gingerly from the altar with tongs, Isaiah felt the intense burning in 
the most sensitive spot—his mouth. It was his mouth that must be 
cleansed if he was to speak the messages of God. No unburnt mouth 
would dare to preach to the people of their sin, for they would only fling 
the words back into his face. No unburnt mouth would dare to paint in 
such unvarnished realism the specific evils of the time. 


So wash me, thou, without, within, 
Or purge by fire if that must be; 
No matter how, if only sin 
Die out in me, die out in me. 


It was only then that the prophet’s ears were opened so that he could 
hear the call of God. In the taking away of his guilt and the forgiveness 
of his sin he was freed to comprehend what may have been ringing in his 
unheeding ears all along: “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
One would wish humbly to know with just what tone of voice or of 
unuttered acceptance the youthful prophet was moved to reply, “Here 
am I! Send me.” 

The glory of this vision-call could not possibly have failed to impress 
the lives of others. John of the Apocalypse seems to have felt it most, for 
in his vision of the throne of God in heaven, in which the worship of God 
as creator is followed by the even greater worship of God as redeemer 
(Rev., Chaps. 4, 5), it is the thrice-holiness of God that forms the center 
of his faith. And since these two chapters of the Revelation are the ones 
to which all subsequent portions of the book return for their figures and 
their basic meaning, it may be truly said that to Hebrew and to 
Christian alike the holiness of God is the foundation for faith in his 
redeeming love and power. The two are beautifully woven together in 
that great hymn of the church, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
especially in the line, “Perfect in power, in love, in purity.” 

So far, so good. If only the vision-call had stopped with the eighth 
verse of the sixth chapter! But it was not to be so. The prophet had to 
learn that his was no call to earthly glory. He was to preach to a people 
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whose hearts were heavy with surfeiting and whose ears were too dull to 
hear and understand. Looking back over the years when he had 
preached and the years of his enforced silences, the older Isaiah could 
only interpret his call in terms that included irony. He was to preach 
“lest” the people “see . . . and hear . . . and understand.” He was to 
preach lest they “turn and be healed.” In other words, as Isaiah saw 
the call, looking back over the years of many thwarted efforts, while 
there was some fruitage, while a remnant had been saved from the burn- 
ing, his very blazing proclamation of the truth had served only to harden 
still farther the stubborn wills of Judah’s unknowing multitudes. It was 
to be in a much later age that the Gospel writer could say of a much 
greater prophet that his parables had the same effect upon the peasants 
of Galilee (Mark 4:12). Stubbornness leads to hardening, and harden- 
ing may go the limit of no possible change. 

As if this were not bad enough, Isaiah risks a quavering question as to 
how long he will have to preach with such results, and he receives the 
devastating answer that he must continue on his course until all the 
cities of Judah are laid waste without inhabitant, that is, until there is 
no longer even a remnant left to save. The last verse of the chapter is 
of uncertain meaning. If we adopt the reading of the Revised Standard 
Version, it refers again to the remnant, this time as the stump of a 
burned out tree that has fallen its whole hopeless length upon the 
ground. 


Isaiah’s Basic Theology 


From this setting of the call of Isaiah, not alone at the beginning of 
his ministry, but in the reinterpretation that came with years of mature 
experience, it is not hard to trace the main emphases to which the vision- 
call gave rise. Foremost among them was the holiness of God. Again 
and again Isaiah refers to the Lord as “the Holy One of Israel.” And 
always he finds some way to make it clear that this Holy One is both 
withdrawn from the world of sin and yet moving redemptively toward 
that world. “Let the purpose of the Holy One of Israel draw near” 
(5:19). “[They] will lean upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel” 
(10:20). “Great in your midst is the Holy One of Israel” (12:6). 

Another strong emphasis of a man so called was bound to be faith. 
Isaiah exhibited it himself again and again in his own life. He preached 
it to the kings in the hour of their trial. Not after the storm had passed, 
but while it was still upon them, he bade them put their trust in the 
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Lord. And it was not the pseudo-religious, “Trust in God and pass the 
ammunition,” but “Trust in God and throw your ammunition away.” 
It was that complete trust which always seems to the world silly and 
completely impractical, but which demonstrates itself as the most 
practical of spiritual truths. 

Closely associated with Isaiah’s teaching of faith, especially in its 
political relations, was his assurance that so long as the people had faith 
in God no foe could touch them from without. This “inviolability of 
Zion” seemed often to be worse than folly, but once more it proved it- 
self more justifiable than any amount of tribute money for Assyria or 
cavalry to place upon Egyptian horses. This doctrine of Isaiah’s was 
later to become a sort of stolid orthodoxy, a kind of false assurance, and 
Jeremiah was to shake the people loose from it as a faith that had out- 
lived its usefulness—not because it itself was untrue, but because the 
people had already violated Zion from within (Cf., Jer., Chaps. 7 and 
26). : 

God’s universal sway was often on the lips of the prophet who had 
seen the Lord uplifted as the King of all the earth. Not only in his 
vision of the Messianic age of peace (Chap. 4), but in his recurring 
reference to judgment and mercy in general terms the prophet makes 
it clear that he retains through all his ministry this pristine faith in the 
glory of God that would cover the whole earth. 

Attention is sometimes called to the fact that there is a little group 
of Psalms in the Psalter that re-echoes this teaching of Isaiah, Psalms 46- 
48. These hymns are in the general style of Isaiah as well as following 
his thought. It is possible that he was their author, though more likely 
that some later poet composed them in his honor or with reverence for 
his message. At least they breathe the same conversion experience of 
the young prophet of Judah. The 46th, on which Luther’s hymn, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” was composed, reiterates Isaiah’s funda- 
mental faith in God: “The Lord of hosts is with us, the God of Jacob 
is our refuge.” The 47th as truly echoes his belief in the universality of 
Israel’s God: “For God is the king of all the earth; sing praises with 
a psalm.” And the 48th, narrow as it seems in some respects, reiterates 
the doctrine of Zion’s inviolability: “Within her citadels God has shown 
himself a sure defense.” Isaiah’s call and the life that flowed from it 
bore abundant fruitage as the ages went and came. 

But perhaps the most beautiful touch in all Isaiah’s work can be said 
to come only indirectly from his vision-call. He always sees the future in 
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terms of the rising generation. Always it is a child that is the emblem 
of his hope. There is Shear-jashub (A remnant shall return) whom 
Isaiah took to see Ahaz (7:3). There is the child that is to be born of 
the young woman and to be the sign to Ahaz (7:10-17). There is the 
prophet’s own child, who may refer to the same one, but whose name 
is deeply symbolic (Chap. 8). There is the inspired hope (Chap. 9) 
of the glorious future age when a child should become king and really 
take the responsibility of the government to heart, instead of trying to 
shunt it off as Ahaz had done: 


For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given; 
and the government will be upon his shoulder, 
and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 


And there is the “shoot from the stump of Jesse” that suggests youth- 
fulness (Chap. 11). Perhaps the ultimate in the purifying call of God 
that sends a man forth to minister to a hopeless generation is the re- 
deeming of a city whose emblem shall be a child secure and trusting. 




















Religion: Rote or Real 


A Sermon 


by Massey Mort HEtTzeE. 


“And the Lord said: ‘Because this people draw near with their mouth and 
honor me with their lips, while their hearts are far from me, and their fear 
of me is a commandment of men learned by rote; therefore, behold, I will 
again do marvelous things with this people, wonderful and marvelous; and 
the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the discernment of their dis- 
cerning men shall be hid.’ ”—1salaH 29: 13-14. 


“THEIR fear of me is a commandment of men learned by rote.” There 
was nothing personal, nothing real, in their religion. The people of 
Jerusalem were the people of God, and they should have been marked 
by sensitivity of spirit. Instead they were being dulled and doomed by 
hypocrisy. They had been drugged by their desire for material things. 
They had been stupefied by sin. So the Lord stepped into the situation 
and spoke sternly through the prophet—and he speaks through the 
Scriptures to us today. I ask you to look first at these two words of our 
text, “because” and “therefore.” Because the religion of Judah was out- 
rageously rote, therefore God would do something to make it real. As 
we study this passage let us see not only, not even primarily, Judah but 
ourselves, 


I 


The part of the text which begins with the word “because” shows us 
a people destitute. “Their fear of me is a commandment of men learned 
by rote.” Their religion was little more than a memory of mere forms 
of speech. They did what the priests told them to do. They went 
through the motions of worship, but it was utterly devoid of meaning. 
It was something that was formally learned but not personally felt. It 
was religion by rote, not by experience, and such a religion cannot be 
real. This prompts us to search our souls and ask: Is my religion merely 
a commandment of men? Have I just mastered the mechanics of it? Or 
have I known it inwardly and experienced its tremendous truth? John 
Wesley went as a missionary to Georgia when his own religion was rote, 
not real. It is not surprising that he was not greatly successful. He re- 
turned to England, and as his boat drew near the homeland he wrote in 
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his journal: “I went to America to convert the Indians; but oh! who shall 
convert me? who, what is he that will deliver me from this evil heart of 
mischief?” We are supposed to be God’s evangelists, but how can we 
win others till our own hearts are won? How shall we lead others to a 
faith that is gloriously real when our own is deadeningly rote? 

Listen to the Lord’s devastating denunciation of mere formalism in 
worship: “Because this people draw near with their mouth and honor 
me with their lips, while their hearts are far from me, and their fear 
[worship] of me is a commandment of men learned by rote... .” They 
drew near him in the temple, through external acts of devotion. They 
honored him by literal acknowledgment of him, by perfunctory praise, 
by taking the liturgy upon their lips and listlessly keeping up the forms 
of worship. But their hearts were far from him, their affections were 
withheld, and they would not allow their profession of faith to make any 
difference in their lives. 

Moreover, they could not see that their faith had anything to do with 
the lives of those around them, with the evils of the moral and social 
order. Their hearts were far from God, they were not personally in con- 
tact with him, they were not yielded, were not obedient. They paid little 
attention to what he told them about themselves and the world around 
them. Conventional religion sees little or no connection between faith 
and the sins of society. It is concerned only with drawing near to God 
with its mouth, and thinks it has done its duty when it honors him with 
its lips. 

It was such a rote religion, resulting in no moral and social passion, 
which brought a southern herdsman blazing with indignation into the 
northern kingdom. Through Amos, Jehovah denounced Israel for her 
formal worship divorced from the needs of the oppressed. Even today 
when our religion is rote, not real, we must recoil from the prophet’s hot 
scorn, felt in such scathing sentences as these: “I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies. ... Take away 
from me the noise of your songs; to the melody of your harps I will not 
listen. But let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like an 
ever-flowing stream.” When their religion began to change things 
around them, then the Lord would hear their songs and would not de- 
spise their feasts. When justice reigned in society, then he would know 
that they were taking their worship seriously. When righteousness ruled 
in their relations to the downtrodden, then he would know that their 
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hearts were not far from him, but that his word was changing their lives, 
that his Spirit was getting through to their spirits. 

Rote religion is not relevant to life. Shall we show tomorrow and the 
next day and the next, that here in God’s house we have drawn near him 
with our mouths and honored him with our lips, but have stiffened our 
hearts and lives against his claims? When faced with moral and social 
problems, will the people of America let justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness as a mighty stream? Will they be guided by the word of 
God or dominated by the commandments of men? 

In Jesus’ day the religion of the people of God had become a com- 
mandment of men learned by rote. He quoted this text from Isaiah as 
being strikingly descriptive of the religionists of his time. In righteous 
anger he took up these burning words of the prophet and hurled them 
at the hypocrites about him, whose profession of faith was a sham and a 
shame. You remember what a burden their religion had become to 
them, with its ridiculous regulations about things silly and small, with its 
multifarious commandments of men far removed from the real com- 
mandments of God. 

From my experience as a minister I am convinced that there are many 
in our churches today whose religion is a burden, not a blessing; a weight, 
not wings; a load, not a lift; simply because it is rote, not real. For them 
worship is little more than the recitation of mere forms of speech. They 
do not enjoy it; they simply endure it. They have memorized certain 
phrases of devotion, but their worship is not personal and vital, and 
therefore it is not exuberant and joyful. They recite the Creed but are 
not moved by its majestic meanings. They repeat the Lord’s Prayer but 
are not inspired by its implications for their lives. They read the Scrip- 
tures but are not conscious of their concepts of God and life which are 
revolutionary when taken seriously. They sing, half-heartedly, the 
hymns but never catch sight of their beauty and power. But still, many 
of them go on year after year, dragging themselves through the routine 
of a religion that is rote, not real. They stick to it because they believe 
that there is something right about it, but they are burdened, bored, and 
beaten at the very place in life which should be most hallowed and 
mean:ngful. 

There is something in Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography of which 
every Christian should take note. It has to do with his early days in 
South Africa. Gandhi was then inquiring into Christianity, and for sev- 
eral Sundays he attended a church in Pretoria. “But,” he wrote, “the 
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congregation did not strike me as being particularly religious; they were 
not an assembly of devout souls, but appeared rather to be worldly- 
minded people going to church for recreation and in conformity to cus- 
tom.”’ He was giving Christianity its chance, but because in this case its 
representatives had a religion that seemed rote and not real, he decided 
that there was nothing in this religion that he could not find in his own. 

In so many ways it is high tragedy when the Lord must say as he said 
of Judah, and as he could have said of that South African congregation, 
and as he could say sometimes, at least, of us: “This people draw near 
with their mouth and honor me with their lips, while their hearts are 


far from me, and their fear of me is a commandment of men learned 
by rote.” 


II 


The part of the text introduced by “because” shows us a people desti- 
tute, and now, that part introduced by “therefore” shows us a God who 
acts. “Therefore, behold, I will again do marvelous things with this 
people, wonderful and marvelous.” Because they were spiritually dull 
and almost dead he must speak to them not in words but in deeds which 
could not be misunderstood. Indeed, this has always been God’s chief 
means of making himself known to his people. Always, he is a God who 
acts to reveal his nature and his will. “I will do something,” he says, and 
when his people are conscious of his deeds their religion is real, not rote. 
The word “therefore” in this position is a strong word. Followed by “I 
will do marvelous things,” it shows God’s determination not to let them 
get away with heinous sin against his name. What they needed just then 
was to be disciplined and chastised, hence he would deal with them so 
severely as to baffle their wisest men. “The wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish and the discernment of their discerning men shall be hid.” 
And we need not think that he will allow our shallow spirituality and 
our hypocritical worship to pass unnoticed. We dare not so sentimenta- 
lize our conception of God as to feel that he will not deal sternly with us 
for our rote religion, for rendering him lip service but withholding our 
hearts from him. We dare not think of the Fatherhood of God in such 
a way as to rule out the judgment of God. 

“Behold, I will . . . do,” I will act, said the Lord. The great principle 
in this part of the text is that we have a God who does something. Here, 
he would act in judgment, because that was the thing needed. At other 





1. Related in G. T. Bellhouse, The Hand of Glory (London: Epworth Press, 1956), pp. 7-8. 
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times, he will act in power or in loving kindness, when these are the 
things needed. But the fact which we must see in this text is that whether 
he acts this way or that, whether he exercises this attribute or that one, 
he does act, he does exercise himself, he does get things done. “Because 
my people are in need, therefore, I will act, I will do marvelous things.” 
Note the word “again.” “I will again do marvelous things.” He had 
come mightily into the nation’s life before—in delivering them from the 
bondage of Egypt, and at the Red Sea, in deeds of mercy during the 
wilderness wanderings, in turning them over to their enemies when they 
disobeyed him. He had come into the nation’s life before, and he would 
do marvelous things again, wonderful and marvelous. 

Always, he is a God who acts, and when we take personally what he 
has done for us our religion is not rote but real. Think of the marvelous 
things he has done through Christ his Son, our Saviour: the Cross, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the gracious indwelling. He saw a world 
in need, and said, “Because my people have sinned and cannot make 
atonement for themselves, therefore, behold, I will do, I will act, I will 
make it for them, I will again do marvelous things with this people.” In 
the New Testament we read again and again the story of his wondrous 
deeds in Christ. Now, either these things did happen or they did not 
happen. Let us really make up our minds about it, and have powerful 
convictions one way or the other, and stop acting as if it did not really 
matter! If these things did happen, they are the most marvelous in all 
history, the most stupendous facts of which we could even think. If they 
are not true, then there is nothing for mankind but gloom and doom. If 
they are true, then, when the harvest is past and the summer is ended we 
may be saved. Do we say with our lips that these things are true, and 
then seem to say with our lives that they are not true? Can we recite 
the Apostles’ Creed, which is largely a record of the marvelous things 
which God has done, and be unmoved, with our hearts still far from him? 
Is our religion rote or real? Is it a thing which provokes no feeling 
within us, or a thing which stabs our spirits broad awake, and startles 
us with glorious tidings, and shakes us out of our moral and spiritual 
complacency? 

“Suppose the apostles were to come back to earth to-day, and watch 
us at our weekly worship. Would they recognize the religion in whose 
dawn they had found it such bliss to be alive? Might they not have to 
say, ‘What has happened? Is this the faith that once stirred the world 
like a thousand trumpets? Is this the miraculous religion that burnt us 
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with its flame? How can these our descendants repeat with the chill of 
lackadaisical boredom words that once awakened the dead? “God was 
incarnate”: can they say that, and not be thrilled and dazzled by the 
amazement of it? “The Son of God was crucified, dead, and buried”: can 
they think of that and not be overwhelmed by its awful meaning? “Christ 
is risen”: can they tell that, and not want to shout for the glory of it? 
Why have they allowed these breathlessly exciting facts to be written in 
the dull catalogue of common things and suffocated by the formalities 
of a routine religion?’ ”” 

The early Christians had no rote religion. They were aflame with 
convictions which shame us for our lack of reality, for our cautiousness 
and near-apology for the faith, for the cold formalism of our outward 
acts of devotion. We never speak more truthfully than when we sing: 


In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 

Hosannas languish on our tongues 
And our devotion dies. 


But not so with the apostles. They had seen God doing marvelous 
things. A divine splendor had burst on their sight, a thing of wonder but 
not a dream, for it was something they could see and hear and touch. No 
wonder Walter Pater has Marius, the Epicurean, speak of “the wonder- 
ful spectacle of those who believe.” And what happened then has 
happened repeatedly in the history of the church when the people of 
God have studied, have meditated upon, have appropriated for them- 
selves the benefits of his marvelous acts. At the time of the Reformation, 
religion had become a burden, a commandment of men learned by rote, 
but new life came when men rediscovered the miracle of grace, the 
wonder of God’s deeds in Christ. It was this which finally gave John 
Wesley a real encounter with God. One night he heard a Christian lay- 
man reading from Martin Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
and it was when he heard and actually understood what God had done 
for our redemption that his heart was warmed and his religion changed 
from rote to real. 

There is a touching story of a young woman who had been denied both 
marriage and a career, because she had to take care of her aged and 
disabled parents. Every day she got their tea out of a can that had a 
picture of Gibraltar on the lid. Hers was a sad and lonely existence. 





2. James S, Stewart, Heralds of God (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946), pp. 44-45. 
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Then, as she approached middle age, quite unexpectedly, she was given 
a trip abroad. One morning she looked through a porthole and there 
stood the great Rock, majestic, towering, and her heart leaped as she 
exclaimed, “Then it’s real, and it’s been real all the time.” Something 
like that must be the rapture of the person who suddenly sees the Chris- 
tian facts and faith in a new light—not just as a commandment of men 
learned by rote, but as a vital thing to be experienced today and to be 
known with assurance. As Whittier put it: 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years: 

But warm, sweet, tender even yet 
A present help is he. 


It’s real, and it’s been real all the time! 
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Allegory and the Preacher 


An Editonal 


ALLEcory and sin are a lot alike. Both are universally condemned. Both 
are, at the same time, practiced even by some of their most violent op- 
ponents. In the case of allegory this does not apply, of course, to the 
ancient type, where the story of Rahab, to cite the classic instance, is 
interpreted as “hiding” a spiritual meaning, and where the details are 
interpreted in fine precision, the King of Jericho as the Devil, the city 
as the world, and the red thread as the blood of Christ. It is not at all 
difficult to see what is wrong with this kind of interpretation. It is a bit 
more difficult to see that the same kind of interpretation prevails in a 
good proportion of the moralistic treatments of the Old Testament that 
sound from the pulpit and appear in the educational materials of the 
church. 

When Old Testament characters are held up as models of conduct 
and as examples to be imitated, of course not for all their traits but for 
the particularly estimable ones, allegorizing is going on in as unrestrained 
a fashion as it did in Alexandria centuries ago. As in the ancient kind, 
such interpretation is totally foreign to the original meaning of the writ- 
ers, and it does not take seriously the rooting of such characters in his- 
tory, for usually the lesson drawn out would be equally important even 
if the life upon which it is based were only a fairy tale. 


Much of this type of preaching, centering on biographical details and 
elevating moral character traits, is not only modern allegorizing, it is 
essentially false to the gospel of the church. To treat Joseph, for ex- 
ample, solely as a model to be imitated, is to suggest that Joseph’s ac- 
ceptability, and his place in the saving purpose of God, are matters of 
character attainment and not of God’s grace. To preach such is to sug- 
gest that the same is true for the hearer. This is the reason that such 
preaching is a return to the legalism which has always been the great 
deterrent to a real hearing of the gospel. It is to misunderstand the Old 
Testament revelation which contains a law, but which itself is not law, 
but grace. Joseph, David, and the rest, are men who, if they are saved 
at all, are saved by the grace of God, and, in a deep sense, by faith in 
Christ. To treat them in any other way is to fall into the ancient Judaiz- 
ing error and to legalize the whole relationship of God and man. It is 
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also true that such preaching is generally attended by a certain degree of 
embarrassment, and leads to a consequent process of selecting and dis- 
carding, so that the preacher has left, and the congregation hears, only 
a carefully chosen anthology which has been skillfully expurgated, and 
in which the characters always appear in admirable form and never as 
the kind of disreputable sinners most of us are. 

The solution to the problem is certainly not new. Jesus himself broke 
the rigid moralistic and legalistic interpretation of the Scriptures in his 
own day, and he gave to the church the key by which it was to continue 
to understand them. That key is simply this: “. . . it is they that bear 
witness to me.” It is the same key he outlines in greater detail on the 
road to Emmaus when, “beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
The plain fact is that the Old Testament is the witness to Christ, it is the 
gospel aforetime. It is to be so understood, interpreted, and preached 
in the church today. 

This nowhere comes to more important issue than in the Book of Isaiah, 
and specifically in the classic Messianic prophecies. These prophecies 
are important in the long run not because they offer rational proof of 
either the authority of Scripture or the deity of Christ, nor because they 
represent a preliminary stage of revelation on which it is convenient to 
stand in order to reach a still higher stage. These passages, and indeed 
all the Old Testament, are the gospel word, the word about Christ, 
which is to say that they point to him and to the way God redeems his 
own in him. If Paul can say that the Scripture “preached the gospel 
beforehand to Abraham,” how much more can we say that Isaiah was 
preaching the gospel, for instance, to Ahaz when he met him on the 
highway to the Fuller’s Field. 

Is it too much to ask that this passage, and others like it, should be 
used in this light in the church? This is not at all to suggest that we dis- 
card the honored principles of historical and grammatical interpretation, 
but rather that using these principles as safeguards against error, we go 
on to a positive principle of understanding, namely, that in this particular 
situation and in the plain meanings of its words, this passage is gospel. 

Thus Isaiah, in his announcement of an Immanuel, was speaking of 
the fact that God must redeem, and that God will redeem. He was 
speaking of the future which was God’s and of its bearing on the pres- 
ent. He was speaking no less of a specific event of that future. This 
event would be the birth of a child of more than ordinary characteristics. 
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The more one investigates the historical circumstances of the time, and 
the related contemporary literature, the more the conviction grows that 
the birth would somehow be a divine birth. Although the virginity of 
the woman is not the point at issue (it is not excluded), the child that is 
born is somehow not only the sign that God will be with us, he is “God- 
with-us” himself. Above all Isaiah was inviting Ahaz to a real faith in 
that future and in its meaning, the future that was God’s, and which 
although it meant the abandonment of all of Ahaz’ plans and securities, 
yet held a richer fulfilment than he could dream. If this is not gospel, 
it is difficult to say what it is. It lacks only the note of actual happening, 
the announcement that “this is it.” 

When that happening took place, the ones who had committed to 
them the marvellous task of announcing it were careful to do so in re- 
lation to the prior announcement in the Scriptures of Israel. The mod- 
ern preacher might find in their example a way out of homiletical mo- 
notony and doldrums. He would certainly find it a way to avoid the 
kind of allegorizing which exchanges gospel for the deadness of legal- 
istic moralizing. But the important fact is that in so doing he will be 
following the example, not just of the apostles, but of Jesus himself 
who “opened their minds to understand the scriptures.” 





THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
RELIGIONS 


VII. British-Israelism and 
Pyramidology 


by Cart G. Howie 








Tuat the Bible can be made to prove anything which one desires that it 
should has been long recognized; that is, if a skein of proof texts out of 
context is to be accepted as legitimate evidence. This tendency to cut 
out and sew together those segments of Scripture which support one’s 
own views and ignore all others is a tendency of which most have been 
guilty to some degree. It is, however, surprising to find those people 
who are reputed to hold this book in such high esteem as God’s Word 
most assiduously engaged in this sort of perverse activity. By following 
this practice men reduce the ancient landmark of Holy Writ to a mere 
echo of human opinion and bizarre hypothesis. Such is certainly the 
case with the two cultic groups which are the subject of this article. 

The fact that much of this approach to Scripture has been allegedly 
justified as a manful defense of the Bible against modern scholarship and 
an attempt to square scientific fact with the Christian faith is amazing. 
God’s record of revelation is made to depend upon the literal fulfilment 
of its prophecies without any thought that the prophetic pronounce- 
ments were provisional in many cases. Riffert in his book makes this 
bold assertion: 


If what we allege is not true of the British Race the Scripture is meaningless 
and outstanding prophesies of tremendous significance which should have been 
fulfilled during the last 2000 years, are not fulfilled and never will be.' 


We are adjured more recently by another author to go back to a basic 
literalism in Bible study: 





1. George R. Riffert, Great Pyramid, Proof of God (Haverhill, Mass: Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion of America, 1936), p. 181. 
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And so we who write this book have taken a literal belief in the Bible and we 
write you to take a literal view with us as you continue to read what is written 
here.” 


Having taken that literal view, the Ten Tribes to whom many promises 
were made must be somewhere extant today, otherwise God is proven 
faithless. Identification is the only problem. Once it has been dem- 
onstrated that the promises to “Israel” have been literally fulfilled then 
the “attacks” of the modern scholar who is given to “spiritualizing” are 
overcome.® 


More astounding than this fundamentalist defense of a literal ap- 
proach is that of another group who in the 19th century began to try to 
square the facts of infant science with the faith of ancient religion. This 
was done by the simple expedient of discovering a “scientific copy” of 
the same material of which the Bible was written record. Again the 
great new discovery is stated in the simplest type of assumption which 
is thereafter treated as absolute truth. 


The Great Pyramid is, therefore, God’s original record of the Biblical revela- 
tion, presented in symbols and terms of modern science and preserved in imperish- 
able, unchangeable granite.* 


Thus in a defense of the biblical record that record has suffered immeas- 
ureably, and in an attempt to square religion with science the values of 
both have been compromised. A more detailed presentation of the 
British-Israel Cult and the Pyramid sect should demonstrate conclu- 
sively what tragedy has been spawned by good intent. 


The British-Israel or Anglo-Israel Movement 


Two important turning points in Old Testament history are provided 
by the so-called disruption of the United Kingdom at the time of King 
Solomon’s death. How united that loosely confederated Kingdom had 
been is a question which would take us far beyond the scope of this 
article. In any case, David had managed with the help of a mercenary 
standing army to weld together a very effective Kingdom which his son 
Solomon preserved, but toward the end of Solomon’s reign the oppres- 
sive policy which he had pursued began to bring dissension. Rehoboam 





2. Pattern of History (Haverhill, Mass.: Destiny Publishers, 4th ed. n.d.). 
3. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
4. George R. Riffert, of. cit., p. 47. 
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fell heir to a sprawling country whose unity was inwardly fractured and 
whose people were simply waiting fair opportunity to express their in- 
dependence in revolt. Solomon had obliterated the 12 tribal divisions 
and had set up royal districts in their place (cf. I Kings 4:1-19). With 
the rebellion of North against South, Rehoboam repaired to Jerusalem 
and ruled over the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, while the other Ten 
Tribes followed Jeroboam I, forming the state of Israel. Of course the 
problem of Simeon, which was located on the edge of the desert in the 
Shephelah, is not an easy one to solve. Generally speaking it has been 
understood that Simeon had been more or less absorbed by Judah and 
that the meaning of the disruption is that the North Kingdom was made 
up of all the rest of the country except that territory which comprised 
Judah and Benjamin. 

About 200 years after the disruption, which occured in 926 B.C., the 
Kingdom of Israel, that is the Northern Kingdom, was completely con- 
quered with the fall of Samaria to Sargon in 721 B.C. At that time, 
according to both Assyrian and Hebrew records, part of the popula- 
tion was carried away captive. 





And the King of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea; for he had sent mes- 
sages to So King of Egypt and offered no tribute to the King of Assyria, as he had 
done year by year. Therefore, the King of Assyria shut him up and bound him 
in prison. Then the King of Assyria came up throughout all the land and went 
up to Samaria and besieged it three years. In the ninth year of Hoshea the King 
of Assyria took Samaria and carried Israel away unto Assyria. . . . (II Kings 
17:4-6a). 


The Assyrian records indicate that 27,290 persons were taken captive 
away from Israel which could hardly represent the entire population. 
In any case it was the practice of the Assyrian Empire at the time to 
mix populations, thus destroying any cohesiveness which was inherent in 
a homogeneous group, and offsetting the possibility of revolt. Therefore, 
Israel, the Northern Kingdom, as a political entity, was destroyed in 
721 B.C. and has never since reappeared. 

The strict British-Israelite has drawn the following conclusions and 
forged them into a credo of sorts: 


1. The British people are the descendants of the Lost Tribes. 
2. The English throne is the throne of David. 
3. The stone of Scone is that on which Jacob laid his head. 
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4. The British Royal family are lineal descendants of David, King of 
Israel. 


5. The British Empire and the Church of England are the covenant 
people church. 
6. The British people are chosen of God to dominate the world. 


Prophetic basis for this credo and the equation of Great Britain with 
Ephraim and the United States with Manasseh is formidable on the 
surface. Let us recall here that the fulfilment of prophetic truth is de- 
pendent, according to this view, upon the discovery of “the lost tribes.”® 
Destiny, a magazine representing this point of view, has been most help- 
ful in listing the prophetic undergirding for the movement. We shall 
simply copy the list: 

1. A Powerful Nation (Micah 4:7, 5:8). 
2. Possessing the Gates of their enemies (Gen. 22:17). 
3. An Island or Coast People (Isa. 24:15, 41:1, Jer. 31:10). 
4. An Undefeated Race (Isa. 17:14, 41:12, 15). 
5. The Chief Nations (Isa. 41:8, 9). 
6. Living North-West of Palestine (Jer. 3:18, 23:8, 31:8, Isa. 24: 
15). 
7. With Colonies in all zones, immense in size (Isa. 54:1-3, 58:12, 
Obadiah 17). 
8. Scattered everywhere among the heathen (Ezek. 37:21). 
g. Yet mistress of the ends, sides, and uttermost parts of the earth 
(Deut. 33:17, Ps. 2:8, 98:3). 
10. With possessions forming a great girdle round the Gentile Nations 
(Deut. 32:7-9). 

11. Holding a great Heathen Empire in dominion (Ps. 2:8). 

12. Immensely wealthy (Deut. 28: 1-14, Isa. 60:16, Jer. 31:12). 

13. Lending to all nations—borrowing from none (Deut. 28:1-14). 

14. Abiding always by their ancient, Israelitish, perfectly just and 

God-given weights and measures (Lev. 19:36). 
15. Kind, as a rule, to the Aborigines of their colonies but finding 
them, to their distress, “dying out” before them (Jer. 30: 10-11). 





5. N. H. Parker, The Ten Lost Tribes and All That (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1938), 
p. 1. 

6. Thomas R. Howlett, Anglo-Israel and the Jewish Problem (Philadelphia: Spengler and 
Davis, 1892), p. 2. 
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16. A Christian Nation—redeemed from the curse of the Law (Isa. 
45:17, 48:20). 

17. The Chief Missionary Power on Earth, carrying the gospel every- 
where (Isa. 27:6, 49:6, Micah 5:7). 

18. A Sabbath Keeping Race, Nationally and by Law (Exod. 31:17). 

19. Yet alas! prone to Idolatry, and ever lapsing into it (Hosea 8:11). 

20. Addicted as regards very many of the people to all sorts of wicked- 
ness and abominations hateful to God (Ezek. 37:23). 

21. Nationally addicted to the vice of Drunkenness (Isa. 28). 

22. Blind as to their origin (Hosea 2:6). 

23. Ever declaring they are not God’s People Israel (Hosea 1:10). 

24. Two Great Rival Nations were to spring from Joseph (Gen. 48: 
13, 20). 

25. The Lord undertakes to fight against all who fight against Israel 
(Isa. 41:8-14, 49:25,26, 52:12, 54:15,17). 

26. Israel is to be kind to the poor (Deut. 15:7-11). 

27. Israel is to have dominion from sea to sea (Ps. 72:8). 

28. Israel is to be gentle and magnanimous in victory (I Kings 20:31). 

29. Israel is to be kind to the aliens in their land (Lev. 19:33). 

30. To again [sic] possess Palestine (Jer. 31:5). 

31. A multitudinous people previous to repossessing Palestine (Hosea 
1:10). 

32. Israel’s gathering to be in the West (Isa. 24:16, 59:19).’ 


This is the prophetic basis on which the structure of Anglo-Israelism is 
built, after the fundamental assumption is made that to prove Scripture 
and demonstrate God’s keeping of promises, the Ten Tribes must be 
found. 

The story of the migration of the Ten Lost Tribes is, to say the least, 
quite fascinating. Dan migrated from his native habitat into southern 
Europe leaving the marks of his progress in such place names as the 
Don River, Dnieper, Danube, Danmarck, London, Dansbury and so on.* 
According to this view Jeremiah the prophet, in fulfilment of Ezekiel 
17:22, far from ending his life in Egypt, made a voyage with the two 
princesses of royal birth, the daughters of Zedekiah, to Spain at which 
place the younger princess was married. Now having but one eligible 





7. Pattern of History, op. cit., appendix. 
8. E. P. Ingersoll, Lost Israel Found (Topeka: Kansas City Publishing House, 1886), p. 16. 
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young lady with him who is the tender twig in Ezekiel’s prophecy, the 
prophet, for reasons unknown, proceeded to Ireland, where he settled, 
and where the elder princess was wed to the ruler of Ireland.’ She is to 
be identified with one Tea Tephi of Irish Lore, and it is through her that 
the line of Davidic succession on the throne of Israel was maintained. 
Through a rather involved genealogical table the descendants of this 
woman became the rulers of the British Empire and the true successors 
to the Israelite-Davidic throne. 

Moreover, the Stone of Scone, which was originally connected with 
the throne of Scotland but was captured by the English in 1298, being 
kept thereafter under the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey—that 
stone was brought to the British Isles by Jeremiah. Of far more im- 
portance is the alleged fact that this selfsame stone is none other than the 
object which Jacob used for a pillow at Bethel.” 

Etymological support for the British-Israel position is rather involved 
and the writer is somewhat reluctant to parade it before the readers of 
Interpretation. However, a clear presentation of the “evidence” is al- 
ways proper. 

The word British is said to come from the compound of two Hebrew 
words berith, covenant, and *ish, man, thus demonstrating that the 
British are heirs to the Covenant of Israel. That famous Stone of Scone 
is generally called Lia-F-ail which is a seven letter word, the perfect 
number. If one begins with the human number four and reads either 
direction from the center he will derive the same word. The significance 
of this startling discovery would seem to be that, whether one reads from 
left to right as British do, or from right to left as Hebrews do, the result 
is the same word fail. It is said to be no phonetic accident, but a matter 
of real importance, that the sound fail means “wonderful” in Hebrew 
and wonderful is a name given the Messiah. In some places Lia-F-ail is 
rendered Leagael which also can be read either direction from the mid- 
dle letter, giving the word gael from which the word gaelic, an early 
language of the British Isles, is derived. Incidentally the Gaels were 
sometimes known as the Waels who are obviously the ancestors of the 
Welsh. But of far more importance is the assertion that in speaking of 
Gaels, people would consider them one at a time, so an individual 
would refer to an-gael. Thus Angael-ish becomes English, and the con- 
nection with ancient Israel is “clearly drawn.” 





9. Thomas R. Howlett, of. cit., p. 120. 
10. Parker, op. cit., pp. 58-60. 
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The derivation of the term Saxon is of equal interest. To quote 
directly from an authority would seem to be wise at this point: “Ancient 
Hebrew had no vowels and Isaac was spelled S - K and pronounced 
Saak or Saac.”"' The promise to Israel is through Isaac (cf. Gen. 21: 
12, Rom. 9:7), therefore Isaacsons become Saac - sons, hence Saxons. 
According to this view the Saxons are the descendants of Isaac and the 
inheritors of God’s promise to Israel, that is, Jacob. Sometimes a point 
is made of the original Hebrew meaning of Isaac, laughter, and the 
Anglo-Saxon race is called the children of laughter, with much ado 
being made over the conclusion. 


Another facet to the list of presumed language contacts is the ap- 
pearance among Scythian tribes of the names in Greek, Sakae and 
Scoloti, which are said to be precursors of the Saxons and Scots. Further- 
more, one wing of this group would identify the Ten Tribes with the 
Scythians and Cimmerians who became active in the Middle East dur- 
ing the seventh century B.C. One should not quickly pass over the 
etymology of London itself, which is no inconsiderable arrow in the 
quiver of proof. This compound is alleged to come from the Hebrew, 
lun, light, and Dan, the tribe, meaning “light of Dan.” What better 
name for the seat of the British empire? Moving on from what is, un- 
fortunately, only a sample of the etymological art of those who support 
the British-Israel view, it is certain that this much material does give 
clear indication as to technique and method. 

The two sons of Joseph are now represented in the British Empire and 
in America in the British being Ephraim and American Manasseh. There 
is “strong support” for the identification of Manasseh with the United 
States; for example: 


Manasseh was the 13th Tribe of Israel. 

13 Colonies revolted in 1776. 

13 Stars in the Field of Glory. 

13 Bars in the Flag of America. 

13 Bars in the escutcheon of the Eagle. 

13 Letters in E Pluribus Unum. 

13 Arrows in the Eagle’s Sinister Talon. 

Olive branch with 13 leaves—Ephraim’s Insignia in the Eagle’s 
Dexter Talon.” 


11. Roadbuilder, “Who Are the Israelites?” 
12. George R. Riffert, op. cit., p. 178. 
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Of course, between them, the British Empire and the United States 
have fulfilled all the prophecies listed above. Other support is drawn 
for this identification of America with the Israelite heritage through Leif 
Erickson from which Am-Eric came, hence Am-eric-a." 

Thus the Ten Lost Tribes of the Northern Kingdom have been found 
and the manifest destiny of Britain and America has been explained to 
the satisfaction of at least two million people, all of whom are in some 
way related to an Anglo-Saxon heritage. A clear distinction is drawn 
between the Israelite and the Jew even so far as physical characteristics 
are concerned. The promises are to Israel who accepted Christ, not to 
the Jews who rejected him, and there is no Israel except that of lineal 
descent. Finally, it is pointed out that the Scottish plaid is nothing more 
or less than a distinct survival of Joseph’s coat which, of course, is an 
“irrefutable argument” for direct connection. This, then, is the sub- 
stance of the claim. The Kingdom of God on Earth is the Anglo-Saxon 
world and the throne of David is the English throne. In simplest terms 
the Anglo-Saxon world as represented by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the United States of America is in fact God’s Chosen People, 
being themselves the blood-line descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes. 

A quick glance at the evidence amassed in support of the British- 
Israel position might seem by its very massiveness to indicate validity. 
The whole theory, however, rests on a series of untenable assumptions 
which are supported by pseudo-evidence drawn from questionable 
sources. There were never Ten Lost Tribes so far as canonical Scripture 
is concerned, only a dispersion of the residue of Israel through the whole 
ancient Middle East. In fact the 27,000 people carried by the Assyrians 
into captivity could hardly represent more than a fraction of the total 
population at the time of Israel’s final defeat at the fall of Samaria in 721 
B.C. N. H. Parker, in his excellent popular treatment, estimates that the 
population of North Israel was 500,000 at this juncture in the history of 
the Hebrew people.’* Moreover, the Israelites continued to appear on 
the stage of history long after the disaster of 721 B.C. In II Chronicles 
30 Hezekiah sends out an invitation to all Israel and Judah with specific 
mention of Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulun. Indeed as late 
as the Josianic Reform the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, Simeon and 
Naphtali, are brought into the orbit of religious reformation (cf. II 
Chron. 34:3, 6, 9, II Kings 23:19-20). More important perhaps is the 





13. Augusta Stetson, Dec. 1, 1923, newspaper ad. 
14. Parker, of. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
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fact that Israel specifically is said to have returned in Ezra 2:59. 
Furthermore, the term Israel is used 2155 times in the Old Testament to 
designate all the Hebrew tribes and only 336 times for the Northern 
tribes, which would seem to be a fair basis for concluding that the 
promises of God were directed to some extent to the Jewish people as 
well as to the members of the Northern Kingdom. 

To the writer it is more than fascinating to discover that the descen- 
dants of Joseph are absolutely different from the progeny of his blood 
brother Benjamin, and that Israel is in no sense Jewish. Moreover, it is 
surpassing strange that the American Republic is representative of 
Manasseh only after the crossing of the Atlantic. Apparently so long as 
our forebears lived in the British Isles their connection was with Ephraim 
not Manasseh. How the crossing of an ocean changed an ancient genea- 
logy is left for the reader to guess. To suggest that Scottish plaid is a 
survival of the Joseph tradition is too ridiculous for acknowledgement. 

It would seem to the writer that the coup de grace is dealt the whole 
theory by Jesus’ reference to the day when the disciples should “sit on 
the twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. 19:28), 
and Paul’s statement before Agrippa, “to which promise our twelve 
tribes earnestly serving God day and night, hope to attain” (Acts 26:7). 
Of course the most famous New Testament reference is the salutation 
of James to “the twelve tribes which are of the dispersion.” We must 
either assume that the advanced knowledge of British-Israelism was 
denied to Jesus, Paul, and James, or that it has no validity whatsoever. 

As briefly as possible it is necessary here to deal with the scriptural 
support for the cult. That Israel shall become a powerful nation, pos- 
sessing the gates of their enemies, an undefeated race and the chief 
nation, are among the claims which are made to point to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Any number of empires could have fulfilled these condi- 
tions more or less at a number of junctures in history since these prophe- 
cies were made. One wonders just how powerful Great Britain is today 
and whether or not she can be said to possess the gates of her enemies. 
The reference to an Island or Coastal people ordinarily is thought of as 
simply technique for describing the extent of dispersion. Actually the 
Philippines, Cuba, or Japan could just as easily be meant. “Prone to 
idolatry and drunkenness” has been characteristic of many groups in- 
cluding the real Israel. “Kind to the poor” is a pat on the back which 
most would agree is undeserved. “Kindness to aliens” has been characta- 
ristic of many lands. Finally, the assertion that Britian holds “mastery 
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of the sea” is passé, as is the “possession of Palestine” since the mandate 
was given up. This review could go on ad nauseam but a sample of the 
material should be sufficient. 

The problem is much more profound than to demonstrate that these 
references could point to any number of nations since some of the pas- 
sages do in fact refer to the people Israel who continue to exist in 
Judaism today, and others to the Israel of faith, even the church. Sev- 
eral commandments are treated as if they were prophecies concerning 
the character of a future people. Such is certainly the case with “just 
weights and measures” (Lev. 19:30), with “Sabbath keeping” (Exod. 
31:17), with the injunction to “be kind to the poor” (Deut. 15:7-11), 
with “kindness to aliens” (Lev. 19:33), and “with not borrowing” 
(Deut. 28:1-14). That none of these commandments have been ful- 
filled in any country is a sad fact of history. The proof that the inheritors 
of God’s promises are an island people is based on three rhetorical calls 
for the ends of the earth (i.e. the distant isles) to give ear to God (cf. 
Isa. 24:15, 41:1, Jer. 31:10), and are in no sense a prophecy that this 
people shall be an island empire. The passage in Psalm 72:8 un- 
doubtedly refers to the Mediterranean and possibly the Persian Gulf 
when it says this people shall have dominion “from sea to sea.” A 
reference to the woman Gomer, being isolated, is made to refer to the 
Anglo-Saxon blindness to origin (cf. Hosea 2:6), and the Lo-Amm 
passage is directed not to Israel but to the British-Israel residue (cf. 
Hosea 1:10). Actually Jeremiah 30:10-11 has nothing to do with 
kindness to aborigines, ancient or modern, nor does Isaiah 17:14 have 
any reference to an undefeated nation. Instead of Isaiah 41:8-9 pro- 
viding basis for Israel as the chief nation, it rather shows that in origin 
Israel is a nondescript or hodgepodge group. Finally, since literal inter- 
pretation seems to be the order of the day, the writer would suggest that 
not even the United States and Great Britain can be said to have inhabi- 
tants equal in number to the sands of the sea (cf. Hosea 1:10). Such 
violence to Scripture is a tragedy of major consequence which makes the 
Bible actually a reflector of any idea which a man may desire to super- 
impose upon it. 

To those who are at all acquainted with historical linguistics the writer 
prefaces this section with most sincere apologies. One of the pitfalls of 
language study is that phonetic resemblance is a basis for semantic 
identification. Nothing could be more incorrect than this assumption 
upon which most of the British-Israel “linguistic evidence” rests. Beyond 
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that, composites made up of words drawn from two distinct branches or 
families of language (e.g. Isaac-Son) are quite unlikely, if not com- 
pletely impossible. 

The word British certainly cannot be derived from berith and ish for 
a number of reasons. If there were such a compound, meaning “man of 
Covenant,” it would be ish-berith and the ending ish is frequently found 
in English where it could hardly mean man, for example, devilish, 
rakish, prudish, etc. Isaac is derived from the Hebrew consonants 
YTSHK and not from S’ K as has been alleged. Hebrews did not write 
vowels until the Massoretic period, but that there were vowels is certain 
since no language can exist without the open sounds that vowels repre- 
sent. It is not likely that tsade would become an ordinary s sound nor is 
there much precedent for the assimilation of beth to kaph. There can be 
absolutely no connection between Sax and Isaac, and it is not possible 
to have the Hebrew prefix Isaac followed by the English suffix Son. It 
should be Hebrew ben-Isaac from which one would hardly be able to 
create Saxon. London is much the same. Coming from Londinium 
there is a connection with an ancient Celtic term, but no evidence 
worthy of note has been presented that London was originally a com- 
pound of lun and dan. Here again the problem is the mixing of lang- 
uages which by nature will not mix. Other phonetic similarities are 
equally as meaningless as are those just cited (e.g. Sakae and Scolot). 
Even so, mention should be made of the astonishing manner by which 
Anglo is derived from Liafail. Such etymological method beggars 
comment. 


The fictional account of Jeremiah’s trip from Egypt to Ireland has 
no basis in fact and is sustained only by pure imagination. Interpreting 
the reference in Ezekiel 17:22 to “a tender one” as the younger princess 
of Zedekiah is to fly in the face of the interpretation plainly given in the 
rest of the chapter. This chapter deals with international relations, not 
with a young woman. It is a well known fact that the regal line of David 
was continued through Jehoiachin who though he was captive, yet was 
still recognized as the successor to the throne of David (cf. Jer. 52: 
31-34). In the so-called Weidner tablets the Babylonians make reference 
to rations “for Jechoiachin, the king of the land of Judah and for the 
five sons of the king of the land of Judah.”* One also wonders what the 


_ 15. Cf. Carl G. Howie, The Date and Composition of Ezekiel (Philadelphia: Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis, 1950), pp. 41-42. 
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literalist would do with the genealogy in Matthew 1: 12-16 which traces 
the royal line through Jehoiachin not through the daughters of Zedekiah. 

It is unfortunate that well-meaning people have become dupes of 
a chauvinistic egotism which substitutes an earthly throne for that which 
Christ alone can occupy and substitutes an earthly empire for the 
Kingdom of God. The thought that God’s Kingdom is coextensive with 
an earthly empire and that the throne of England is the seat of this rule, 
is abhorrent to all who are acquainted with the profundity of the king- 
dom and Messiah concepts. That the Kingdom of God is spiritual and 
not physical is axiomatic and that the church, as it is true to Christ by 
faith, is the Israel of faith is equally sure (cf. I Peter 2:9-10). To make 
God the servant and supporter of racism such as the Anglo-Israel move- 
ment does directly contradicts both the spirit and letter of the Bible. On 
the basis of overwhelming evidence we conclude that the British-Israel 
hypothesis has no basis in fact since no legitimate evidence has been 
found for its support. 


Pyramidology 


Although the two are not identical, there is a relationship between the 
British-Israel and the Pyramid sect, since practically all Pyramid en- 
thusiasts are Anglo-Israel devotees of one variety or another. The 
scriptural basis for Pyramidology is drawn from the following passages: 


In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of Egypt, and a pillar at 
the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness unto 
the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a great one and he shall 
deliver them (Isa. 19: 19-20). 

The Great, the Mighty God, the Lord of Hosts is his name. Which has set 
signs and wonders in Egypt, even unto this day, and in Israel, and among other 
men; and hast made thee a name, as this day (Jeremiah 32: 18-20). 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? declare, if thou 
hast understanding, who hath laid the measures thereof if thou knowest? or what 
hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? 
or who laid the corner stone thereof? (Job 38: 4-6) 

I will praise thee: for thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation. The 
stone which the builders refused, is become the Headstone of the corner. This 
is the Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in our eyes (Psalm 118: 21-23). 

This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there any salvation in any other; for there is 
none other name under heaven whereby we must be saved (Acts 4: 11-12). 
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To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen 
of God and precious. Unto you therefore which believe, he is precious; but unto 
them which be disobedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, the same is 
made the head of the corner™ (I Peter 2: 4-7). 


These verses are quoted as direct proof that the pyramid has esoteric 
value and is in fact the revelation of God in stone. 

There are two premises on which the case for Pyramidology rests: 
first, that God preserved the same revelation which is contained in the 
Bible in stone, and that the key to this revelation is to be found in 
measurement or mathematics. Secondly, this is the only accurate method 
of preserving the revelation for such a time as this.”” 

The purveyors of this material assert that using a “pyramid inch” for 
every year of history one can clearly trace the course of mankind’s 
pilgrimage from the beginning of the “Adamic race” in 4000 B.C. to 
its conclusion in 2000 A.D.” At the end of each millennium some great 
event occurred. Enoch lived at the end of the first period, Abraham 
marked the conclusion of the second. Solomon’s Temple was erected at 
the termination of the third, Christ lived at the close of the fourth. The 
Middle Ages and Leif Erickson marked the fifth, and the sixth which 
shall ring down the curtain on our history is yet to be.” 

Every passageway and room has been measured and each inch has 
been given special significance. An inclined plane is explained as the 
upward moral progress of the race from 1516 B.C. which is said to be 
the date for the Mosaic Law until 30 A.D. which is the date for the 
Crucifixion. Another passageway leads 1814 inches from the cross. This, 
added to 30 A.D., gives a total of 1844, the beginning of the Victorian 
Era. Each crack or crevice is also given esoteric significance and an 
empty coffin shaped area is proof of Christ’s resurrection. All sorts of 
other calculations are made to demonstrate that the 365 day year is 
reflected in this structure, as is the distance of the sun from the earth, 
and the weight of the earth itself. These results are not the outgrowth 
of normal mathematical formulation. To be more specific, modern 
astronomy is reputed to have located the sun 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth, but the pyramid’s base long since revealed the distance to be 





16. George R. Riffert, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

17. Ibid., pp. 73 ff. 

18. Arthur Wood Chapman, The Prophecy of the Pyramid (Holyoke: The Elizabeth Towne 
Company, 1933), pp. 13 ff. 

19. Ibid., p. 25. 
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92,996,085 miles.” To pursue this material further would be a waste of 
time except for those who are fascinated by the bizarre, since demonstra- 
tion of type is all that need be presented. 

It has long been asserted by such leading scholars as Petrie, Gardiner, 
Edwards, et al that the pyramids were de facto tombs, having shown a 
natural evolution from the original mastaba. However, the Pyramidolo- 
gist replies categorically that the Great Pyramid is not a tomb even 
though all others did serve that purpose.” The view is supported by 
two arguments, namely, that no bodies have been found in it and that 
ventilation was provided so that living people could have air to breath 
within.” Moreover, the fact that the ascending passage is plugged indi- 
cates, in some remarkable way, according to this view, that this pyramid 
was not a tomb, since the plug was placed in this spot at that particular 
stage of construction.” Indeed, this impenetrable barrier which man 
cannot remove is representative of the fact that man’s pilgrimage to 
God is blocked and the barrier can only be removed by divine inter- 
vention. 

It is further pointed out that Cheops, the Pharaoh for whom the 
architectural masterpiece is named, was in no sense its builder. Who 
then erected the Pyramid? Shepherd Kings came to Egypt about the 
time of Cheops with Enoch as their leader. Since Enoch lived 365 years, 
which is the length of a solar year, that somehow identifies him as the 
builder of the pyramid, at least such is the conclusion of one expert.” 
Joseph Seiss, however, would demur, suggesting rather, that the human 
instrument through whom God accomplished this miracle was none 
other than Melchizedek, who was in fact none other than Job.” Even 
so, all would agree that whether Job or Enoch be chosen, the real archi- 
tect and builder was God. 

An aura of the mystical and lyrical hangs round this masterpiece of 
magnitude and design. Riffert sums the feeling up in a very effective 
statement: “We accept Enoch as its builder but not as its designer; for 
that Great Pyramid demonstrates, in a consummate and incomparable 
way, and upon the plane of perfection, the foresight of the Engineer, the 





20. George R. Riffert, op. cit., pp. 73-106. 

21. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid., pp. 37, 75 ff. 

24. Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

25. Joseph A. Seiss, Miracle in Stone (Philadelphia: Henry T, Coates and Company, 1887), 
pp. 203 ff. 
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precision of the Geometrician, the foreknowledge of the Historian and 
the wisdom of the Astronomer. Accepting as a statement of fact the 
unanimous verdict of all ancient Egyptian and Babylonian texts that this 
wonderful Pillar enshrines a Divine Revelation, but one conclusion is 
permissible, namely, that while its builder was Enoch—the mysterious 
Shepherd King who walked with God—its Designer was none other 
than the Great Shepherd, the Messiah God with whom he walked.’ 

The assumption that the Pyramid is in stone what the Bible is in 
written record is without any support at all. God’s word was wrought 
out of his relationship with a people and was woven into the fabric of 
human language. The Almighty spoke in events and through prophetic 
interpreters—not through esoteric secretive passages. Far from being an 
absolute standard for interpreting biblical revelations, the fluctuations in 
Pyramidologist dates are constant. God has spoken in the words of the 
Bible the full meaning of his person and purpose. No adjunct record 
is needed. 

The writer cannot for a moment accept the view that man was 
created in 4000 B.C. or that he will become extinct in 2000 A.D., nor 
for that matter is the dating of Enoch at 3000 B.C., Abraham at 2000 
B.C., Solomon’s Temple at 1000 B.C., or the Dark Ages at 1000 A.D. 
accurate. Nobody knows the date for Enoch, Abraham lived about 
1800 B.C., while Solomon’s Temple was not finished until after the 
middle of the tenth century B.C. No current scholar would accept 
1516 B.C. as the date for the Mosaic tradition. It must now be placed 
somewhere in the 13th century B.C. 

Cheops did build the Pyramid and its purpose was for burial. It was 
the magnificent flowering of architecture in Egypt, but was the natural 
outgrowth of other models. Tracing the evolution of the Pyramid is 
simple enough, to admit its magnificence, however, is not the equivalent 
of giving it a divine origin and an esoteric value. 

The scriptural passages are strained to the breaking point in support 
of this theory. Not by the wildest stretch of the imagination can Isaiah 
19:19-20 refer to the Pyramid, since the words pillar and altar are 
reference to a distinctive type of worship equipment. In addition to this 
fact the idea in the verse is that God will in the future set up an altar, 
whereas the Pyramid was about 1800 years old when the prophet uttered 
these words. Jeremiah’s reference to the signs and wonders in Egypt in 
32: 18-20 points back to the escape of the children of Israel from Egypt 





26. George R. Riffert, op. cit., p. 69. 
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and “the signs and wonders” which attended that central event in Israel’s 
early life. Job is referring to the actual laying of the foundations of the 
earth, not those of the Pyramid as a microcosmos. Psalm 118:21-23 
could not have had reference to the capstone of the Great Pyramid, but 
rather was pointing out the truth that what men cast off, God often 
uses well. The head of the corner in the context of the New Testament 
has reference to Jesus Christ, and in no sense has any relation to the 
capstone of the Pyramid. 

One writer has summarized the whole matter neatly by concluding 
that by use of similar methods to those employed by the Pyramidologist, 
a person could measure his bedroom and come up with remarkable re- 
sults. Fascination with the Pyramid is understandable, and wish giving 
rise to conclusion is not uncommon. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
emphasize the truth that the glory of biblical revelation is that it is not 
in stone but in God moving in history through men and events, finally in 
his Son. That record is sufficient. 


Conclusion 


Biblical revelation indicates that God elected a people so that through 
them all the world might be blessed. Election is never to privilege, it is 
always to responsibility. Entering into a covenant with Israel at Sinai, 
God was faithful but Israel proved faithless, forgetting constantly the 
covenant ideal until in the Solomonic era or soon after a disruption oc- 
curred in the United Kingdom. Even after that political division, Israel 
and Judah outdid each other in their faithlessness, making God’s judg- 
ment inevitable. The blow fell for Israel in 721 B.C. and for Judah in 
587 B.C., bringing an end to the political entity Israel; yet Israel re- 
mained. As had been promised, a remnant cleansed and purified did 
return and reclaimed the land with the blessing of their Persian over- 
lords. A community of Law, a religious entity instead of a political 
Israel, continued to exist, having built around herself the fence of the 
Law beginning with Ezra. This Israel was made up of remnants from 
the North (Israel) and the South (Judah). Meanwhile the Kingdom 
of God concept had outgrown its identification with the state of Israel, 
especially when mental attitudes had to be changed in the light of the 
fact that no political Israel existed. God’s Kingdom was first understood 
to be the purified remnant which would return, but then in the course 
of time, after the return to Palestine, the Kingdom concept was raised 
above history into the so-called apocalyptic sphere. At the time of Jesus’ 
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coming the Kingdom motif was at once highly developed and fluid. 
That Kingdom was above history and could not be brought about by any 
people but was to be ushered in by God from above. No earthly empire 
can be that Kingdom. 

Literalism in interpreting Scripture often kills the vitality and mean- 
ing of God’s revelation. Symbols and generalities are part and parcel of 
this record as they are in every kind of literature. It is especially im- 
portant that the historical context be known and the actual meaning of 
words be discerned before final interpretation can be given. The control 
of the historico-grammatical approach to the Bible has been ignored by 
the British-Israel school and the Pyramid group, thus allowing both to 
prostitute God’s Word for their ends and purposes. 

The promises of God are sure but many of them are provisional, with 
alternatives of blessing or judgment dependent on the reaction of man. 
The promises to Israel are inherited by the church, which is the true 
Israel of faith and in whom all the power and love of God have been 
demonstrated. That church in whose membership are to be found all 
who have put their trust in God is a Kingdom which shall have no end. 
It is God’s Kingdom in process. Moreover Christ has been enthroned 
on the throne of David, and since he is now regnant no successor is ap- 
propriate or needed. He has neither vicar nor feudal lord on earth. His 
throne is established over all and his kingdom shall know no end. 

God has given sufficient record of his person and purpose in the record 
of revelation which the Bible is. To contend that the pyramid is an 
alternate copy is to deny the validity of the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice. God’s revelation to Abraham and Moses shows little back- 
ground or place for an Enoch epoch as the Pyramidologist. This pyramid 
business has a fascination and an unholy attraction, but it is little more 
than a fictional guessing game—a spiritual numbers racket. 

In rejecting the British-Israel and Pyramid cults as being cut out of 
the whole cloth of imagination and as being inspired by non-Christian 
motivation, we can but suggest that a more intelligent approach to the 
Bible on the part of the church would prevent such tragic deviation. 
The Bible must be understood as a whole and its message must never be 
drawn out of historical or semantic context. God does speak in and 
through this book, but all should beware lest men make it say what they 
would hear rather than what God has spoken. The danger goes far 
beyond the orbit ef the cults which have been the subject of this article. 
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A Fresh Exegesis of Mark 2:1-12 


by ALLEN CaBANISS 


THE most interesting, and it may well be the most fruitful, recent de- 
velopment in biblical criticism is the discernment of liturgical motifs 
embedded in or underlying the books of the New Testament. A signifi- 
cant and refreshing result of this research is the renewed awareness that 
Christian preaching, sacramental ministrations, and worship, in all 
their ramifications, antedated the earliest writings of the New Testament 
by at least a score of years, the latest by as much as a century, and its 
ultimate canonization by perhaps a third of a millenium. We have re- 
discovered the truth that the Christian church preceded the New Testa- 
ment, that the New Testament is therefore a documentary source of 
information about the life of the Apostolic church, and, above all, that 
the New Testament is itself a phase of the Holy Tradition. 

The importance of this interpretation may be briefly illustrated by 
the following tentative exegesis of a familiar passage. A careful exami- 
nation of the language employed in the pericope, Mark 2: 1-12, seems to 
reveal a sacramental or liturgical motivation. 

Verse 2. “many were gathered together.” The word sunechthesan 
(from sunago) suggests a “synagogal” assembly for worship and in- 
struction. “And he was preaching the word.” The translation, “was 
preaching,” does not do justice to elalet, which means “is speaking 
ecstatically.” Nor is ton logon merely “the word.” It is the “reasoned 
discourse” or even “sermon.” 

Verse 3. “bringing to him.” Here are the components of prospheren- 
tes, “making an oblation” or “offering (a sacrifice).” “They” are un- 
identified. 

Verse 4. “could not get near . . . because of the crowd.” Possibly, 
“being unable to make the oblation (or, offer a sacrifice) . . . because of 
the crowd.” Whoever “they” are, “they” finally “unroof the roof” (note 
the play on words) where Christ is—that is, as though entering a Holy 
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of Holies or appearing before the Real Presence of God—and let down 
the pallet on which the paralytic lay (the action recalls Acts 10: 10-16). 
“They” are vaguely identified as friends of the paralytic, the bearers of 
his pallet. 

Verse 5. “saw their faith.” Undoubtedly “their” refers especially to 
the (four) friends, but may include the paralytic. It is important to ob- 
serve that “their faith” was exhibited or recognized only when they were 
apart from the crowd and in the Veritable Presence of the Lord; and 
similarly it was only thus that Christ addressed the paralytic as “son.” 
A clear distinction is therefore made between the assembled multitude 
with which the pericope began and the smaller inner group at the heart 
of the account. “your sins are forgiven.” A bold, immediate, positive 
reality. But note that the statement refers to a purely spiritual, invisible, 
intangible effect which took place away from the crowd, after a solemn 
discourse, in the Very Presence, where faith was obvious, and where the 
true brotherhood of believers had been confirmed by the Divine 
adoption. 

Verses 6-9. Inter alia, the scribes questioned the reality of the spiritual 
occurrence. Their obtuseness required an external sign. 

Verse 10. “that you may know.” An acknowledgement of the value 
of an external testimony. Here is, in all but the very words, the old 
description of a sacrament as “an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us.” 

Verses 11, 12. “I say to you.... And he rose.” The visible token, 
an instantaneous, palpable change, in obedience to a creative (or re- 
creative) fiat of the Lord. “amazed.” That is “ecstatic” or “(divinely ) 
frenzied.” A reaction comparable to an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
“glorified God.” Apparently meaning, perceived and expressed the 
glory of God. 

With the passage before us, let us proceed further. The decisive words 
are those in verse 4, dita ton ochlon, “because of the crowd.” The bear- 
ers of the paralytic came to accomplish a certain purpose, but the pres- 
ence of the throng prevented fulfilment; away from the multitude, how- 
ever, in the presence of Christ, the purpose was achieved. These words 
therefore constitute a division in the story: something happened after 
them which could not have happened before them. We may inquire 
what that “something” was. As we have seen above, it was an “obla- 
tion” or “offering” of some kind. But the words, dia ton ochlon, mark 
another division. Before them, the scene was that of a throng listening 
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to an impressive discourse. Afterward, there was an occurrence with 
both inward and outward effects, evoking from the observers an expres- 
sion of wonderment and praise (or adoration). 

The most primitive form of the liturgy was twofold: the first part 
consisting of scriptural lections and homilies, being open to all those 
who were sufficiently interested to be present; the second part, con- 
sisting of the Eucharist, being open only to attested believers. The two 
parts had appropriate names: the first was called “Mass of the catech- 
umens” (Missa catechumenorum) or “that which precedes the oblation” 
(Pro-Anaphora) ; the second was designated “Mass of the faithful” 
(Missa fidelium) or the “oblation” (Anaphora). Recently-they have 
been more simply denominated the “Liturgy (or, Service) of the Word” 
and the “Liturgy (or, Service) of the Upper Room.” Anciently at the 
end of the readings and sermon occurred the “expulsion of the cate- 
chumens,” only baptized Christians in good standing remaining for 
Communion. The first portion, open to the public, had some of the 
characteristics of a missionary or evangelistic meeting. But the second, 
the sacramental, was for the brotherhood of believers only. The ac- 
count of the Eucharist in Justin Martyr’s Apology does not specifically 
mention the removal of the unbaptized, although the twofold division 
is evident, but the earliest liturgical forms and perhaps the Book of 
Revelation do so quite clearly. The oblation, according to Saint Justin, 
belongs properly to the second part: he says that the bread and wine- 
mixed-with-water are “offered” (prospheretai) at the beginning of the 
Missa fidelium. 

Returning now to our Gospel-pericope, we observe that the allusions 
in verses 2 and 3—the “synagogal” assembly of a multitude listening to 
the ecstatic proclamation of the Word—correspond neatly to the Pro- 
Anaphora. Moreover, the succession of ideas in verses 4-12 (the with- 
drawal into a “holy of holies,” the oblation, the community of faith, the 
recognition of believers’ sonship to God, the spiritual experience of for- 
giveness, the external miracle of vitality, the outburst of astonished 
praise) is remarkably similar to the progression of the Missa fidelium. 
It seems entirely reasonable therefore to suppose that the stylistic com- 
position of this passage was framed in accordance with the basic order 
of the primitive Christian Eucharist. 

How apt the literary structure is becomes apparent upon closer con- 
sideration of the spiritual teaching which it embodies. First, there is 
the urgency of inquirers who seek until their search is rewarded—a 
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thought which is voiced many times and in many ways in the New 
Testament. Second, there are the doubts and questionings, the desire 
for a palpable sign, the unbelief which is so close to faith—all these ideas 
are also often recorded in the New Testament. Third, there is the merci- 
ful compassion of the Savior who eagerly reaches out to fulfil the faint 
beginnings of movement toward God. Fourth, there is the demonstration 
of the Deity of Christ, who exercised the Divine prerogative when he 
knew what was in the hearts of men, performed a miracle of healing, 
and forgave sins. Here is the fourfold “shape of the liturgy,” its inner 
movement of oblation, consecration, fraction, and communion: the 
offering of “our selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and living sacrifice”; the hallowing which, beyond all faith and doubt, 
“eucharistizes” the offering so that it is no longer something common; 
the giving of the Divine Body in mercy “for us men and for our salva- 
tion”; and the participation of believers in the supernatural life of God. 
Thus the basic teaching of this pericope confirms the literary principle 
as being sacramental and liturgical. 





Note: Although I have taken the liberty of omitting elaborate documentation, I cannot re- 
fram from mentioning four of the latest publications in this field: Oscar Cullmann, Les sac- 
rements dans Vévangile johannique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951) and Le 
culte dans Véglise primitive, and ed. (Neuch&tel/Paris: Editions Delachaux et Niestlé, 1953) ; 
Jean Daniélou, Bible et Liturgie (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951) ; Philip Carrington, The Prim- 
itive Christian Calendar, Vol. I, Introduction and Text (Cambridge University Press, 1952). 
It has been said that H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship (London: Ox- 
ford University Press for the British Academy, 1921), was the first to urge the liturgical inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 

I am not blind to two weak links in my argument. (1) I cannot satisfactorily explain the 
presence of the scribes in the inner circle, unless perhaps they symbolize (as I have intimated 
above) the element of scepticism which remains in all believers. (2) Nor can I explain the sig- 
nificance of the paralytic himself, unless, as I have implied, he stands for the totality of the 
inner group. However, I do not believe that these minor difficulties invalidate my general 
treatment. 
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HARDLY OBJECTIVE 


Jesus, by CHARLES GUIGNEBERT, translated by S. H. Hooxe. University Books, 
New York, 1956. 563 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis completely rationalistic life of Christ has had long influence on the continent 
but has previously had only one short run in English about twenty years ago. This 
new translation would probably be but little accepted here were it not for the 
foreword from Pfeiffer of Harvard which pronounces it to be one of only two 
lives since Renan (the other being that of Goguel) to give a “critical and ob- 
jective historical work, free from personal preconceptions.” 

The professor of the history of Christianity at the Sorbonne devotes some sixty 
pages to a study of sources and then treats in turn the life of Christ, his teaching, 
and the rise of the “Easter faith.” He views the Christian religion as something 
of an accident: it is “the result of causes which do not depend upon its origins” 
(p. 1). He has sympathy and appreciation for the religion but finds it “historically 
erroneous,” full of “contradictions and impossibilities.” In fact the Christian faith 
was produced, not so much by great personalities, such as Jesus and Paul, but 
by the needs of the cultural and social environment. 

The study of sources is almost entirely negative in result. Not only does Guig- 
nebert find the few pagan references to Jesus unreliable and the Jewish sources, 
such as Philo and Josephus, doctored, but the biblical sources themselves frag- 
mentary and confused. “Paul has deliberately sacrificed Jesus to Christ” (p. 25) ; 
the Gospels represent the triumph of late interpretations over their non-canonical 
rivals, and he thinks they were not used together until the latter part of the second 
century. The very similarities of the Synoptics he uses to prove that all of them 
are later than any testimony of eyewitnesses. They have taken advantage of the 
boldness of Jesus to work up his announcement of the kingdom into a mystery, 
and have made of him a Messiah to account for the continuance of his influence. 
They have reinterpreted his sayings and acts in miraculous light by imitating 
oriental myths. The Gospels were intended for instruction and worship; they 
are not history of events. 

There are some sound portions in this book. Guignebert argues quite forcefully 
against those who would deny the historicity of Jesus himself, even though he 
goes to great lengths to show that we have no real portrait of him. No writers 
of complete make-believe would, he says quite correctly, place a mythological 
man in their own time. He demonstrates clearly that Jesus was minded to be a 
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good reformer, but never an ascetic. He writes fluently of the career of John the 
Baptist as preparatory to that of Jesus and of John’s arrest and death as the 
background for Jesus’ sense of obligation to carry on the preaching of repentance. 
He waxes poetic over Jesus’ deep religious emotion: “The mind and heart of 
Jesus were full of God” (p. 183). He senses that the authority of Jesus arises 
from his spontaneity, and that his supreme confidence in his message made him 
deeply grieved over lack of response. While he does not think that Jesus’ work 
was radical in any real sense, he allows that it was done in rebellion against the 
legalism of Pharisee and scribe whose attitude it supplanted with a new spirit. 
The author does yeoman service in blasting the idea of the supremacy of Peter. 
He is probably at his best in his paragraphs on Jesus’ idea of God, in which he 
shows that Jesus sees God in everything in the world and views him at once as 
father and king. 

Yet the bulk of the book is not of this stripe. Both in method and in conclu- 
sions it is largely negative. Guignebert finds John’s Prologue to be inconsistent 
with the Synoptic story of the virgin birth, so he discards both, referring to the 
latter as “the bastard product of Jewish mentality and pagan mythology” (p. 
128). Yet he discusses many legends of Jesus’ looks and probable mental charac- 
teristics and defends him against the charge of being a visionary. 

Jesus, according to Guignebert, was an extremist deluded by the idea of the 
coming of the kingdom. He thought it was near and that he was bringing it in. 
When it did not come he saw his life as a failure and died broken-hearted. But 
during most of his short ministry he was optimistic, kindly toward most men yet 
given to outbursts of anger. Jesus was strong minded enough to refuse to use 
his outstanding works as signs of his nature, but the Gospel writers do so use 
them. Mark overdoes the effect of Jesus’ early success. He had no dependable 
disciples, and his rapid movement around the country was largely to avoid pur- 
suit. The author discounts much of Jesus’ teaching. He sees the Sermon on the 
Mount as “nothing but a series of ethical precepts” (p. 241). Jesus did not be- 
lieve himself to be either Son of God or Messiah, though his followers came to 
believe that he was both. Since the Jews had no background for thinking of the 
kingdom as spiritual, Jesus could not have preached it as such, but proclaimed it 
only as “the material transformation of this present evil world” (p. 341). The 
author rightly sees Jesus’ ethics as being compounded of repentance and love, but 
he is much influenced by Schweitzer’s school of thought in interpreting anything 
specific in them. He finds, as do many, numerous parallels to Jesus’ teachings in 
the Talmud, though he quite trenchantly remarks that there is much else in the 
Talmud that Jesus leaves out! 

The writer often hints that the central theme of the life of Christ is coming in 
the passion scene, yet when he gets there, the only Gospel story to which he leaves 
any authentic core is that of the Crucifixion. Tales of the arrest and trial are en- 
tirely manufactured. The earliest tradition of the Resurrection contained no story 
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of the empty tomb; that was a later invention. The appearances, on which the 
faith in the Resurrection rested, are examples of collective hallucination. He argues 
much from silence here, yet admits that the resurrection appearances gave per- 
manence to the Christian faith and message. 

When one has completed the reading of such a tome as this he may be par- 
doned two queries: (1) Why are such negations any more “objective” than as- 
sertions of faith? (2) Instead of the prevalence of many similar myths proving 
that the life of Christ is just another, may they not point the way from the many 
examples of “feeling after God” to the one real case of revealing him? 


JULIAN Price Love 


A CREATIVE ENTERPRISE 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel, by Eric L. Trrus. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1957. 253 pp. $3.50. 


Wiru the revival of interest in New Testament theology there has come a new 
concern for the place of the Fourth Gospel in the developing thought of the early 
Christian church. Within the past few years several important books on the 
Fourth Gospel have been published. This most recent one by Titus is a valuable 
addition to the study of the Johannine writings. 

The book is divided into two main sections, the first dealing with matters of 
introduction and background, and the second presenting a commentary on the 
Gospel. By way of introduction, the inevitable differences have to be recognized 
between the Synoptic Gospels and John’s Gospel. Titus sees the work of John 
as a creative enterprise with little interest in historical events for their own sake. 
“The Fourth Gospel presents us with a more advanced chronological state in the 
development, uses tradition with more freedom, and is concerned primarily with 
the problem of meaning” (p. 16). “The highly artificial character of the career 
of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel indicates that its author’s real concern was with 
that which lay beyond history, with the cosmical meaning of the Incarnation; 
this concern determines to a large extent his selection, arrangement, and com- 
position of material” (p. 32). 

Starting with an outlook so different from that of the Synoptists, John pro- 
ceeds to give a different description of Jesus. Here is no figure bounded by the 
limitations of knowledge and seeking to know God’s will in order that he may 
do it completely. Rather, in the Fourth Gospel, “Jesus as the Son of God appears 
from the start bearing all the radiance of the heavenly world, never losing it for 
an instant, and marches triumphantly to embrace the cross as the instrument of 
his glorification” (pp. 32 f.). This first chapter is so well written, with so much 
material in a marvellously brief space, that it ought to be required for anyone 
who makes a sincere approach to the understanding of the Fourth Gospel. 
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In the introductory section, the author deals next with the Logos. He feels that 
the Logos-idea is not as central to the Gospel as the concept of the Spirit. “The 
chief value of the ‘Logos’ seems to lie in its ability to suggest that Jesus was pre- 
existent, that he was one in nature with God, and to support the general theme 
of revelation” (p. 46). The Spirit, however, pervades the whole interpretation 
of the life and work of Jesus, even in relation to the Crucifixion. “The radical 
interpretation of the Crucifixion offered by the Fourth Gospel is that it liberated 
the Spirit, thereby making the cross absolutely essential to the drama of redemp- 
tion” (p. 60). 

The commentary on the Gospel, which takes up the major portion of the book, 
deals with the text not verse by verse but in sections. The author rightly feels 
that this is the best way to present what John had in mind. Through the whole 
section dealing with interpretation there is no evasion of difficult issues. In fact, 
in several places all that can be done is to set forth the varying interpretations, for 
no ultimate decision is possible. 

Titus considers the Prologue of the Gospel to be a Christianized hymn to the 
Logos. Its importance is to be found in its emphasis on revelation and rejection. 
The Logos has been linked to the historical situation in Jesus Christ, for the In- 
carnation “focuses the revelation on the scene of history where it properly 
belongs” (p. 68). 

It is not possible in a review to discuss all the ways in which the author has 
dealt with the various sections of the Gospel. Some illustrations must suffice. 
In 3:1-21 Titus treats the following points: “(a) Jesus, as the Son of Man, de- 
scended from heaven; is the sole bearer of the knowledge of heavenly things . . . 
(b) The gift of eternal life is contingent on Jesus’ death on the cross... (c) The 
nature of God’s love is demonstrated by the fact that he gave his only Son for 
the salvation of the world . . . (d) Judgment is automatic” (p. 99). Likewise 
in 4:1-42 he says that “the story of Jesus in Samaria falls naturally into five 
parts: (a) The setting (4:1-6); (b) Jesus as the source of living water (4:7- 
15); (c) the spiritual nature of true worship (4: 16-26) ; (d) the readiness of the 
harvest (4:31-38); (e) Jesus recognized by the Samaritans as the Savior of the 
world (4:27-30, 39-42)” (p. 101). Chapter 14 stresses the reassurance that 
Jesus wishes to give to his disciples. “(a) Jesus’ departure will eventuate in their 
abiding relationship with Jesus in their Father’s house (14:1-3); (b) Jesus is 
the Way to the Father (14:4-7); (c) Jesus is the revelation of the Father 
(14:8-11); (d) Jesus’ departure will mean greater power for the disciples 
(14:12-14); (e) Jesus’ departure will mean the coming of the Helper who will 
take the place of his visible presence (14:16-29)” (pp. 189-190). These are 
some examples of the suggestiveness and clarity of the commentary. 

When we read a study of the Fourth Gospel, there are some questions about 
which we are curious. For instance, who was the Beloved Disciple? Titus dis- 
cusses this matter at some length and concludes that it is “probable that his 
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anonymity is intended, and that an attempt at identification in terms of a partic- 
ular individual runs counter to the evangelist’s interest. If he had wanted him 
identified he would have given his name” (p. 221). Or again, how did the 
story of the woman taken in adultery get into John’s Gospel? Titus thinks that 
it came in “by attraction to the legal emphasis of 7: 45-52” (p. 144). 

It is not possible to go into all the details of interpretation as presented in this 
book. However, enough has been said to show that this study of the Fourth 
Gospel is highly important to all who wish to have a more adequate understand- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel. It will take its place as one of the essential books for 
New Testament interpretation. 


Lyte O. BrisToL 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, HISTORICALLY ORIENTED 


Fesus Christ, the Risen Lord, by FLoyp V. Fitson. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1956. 288 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is an essay in biblical theology, by the Dean and professor of New Testa- 
ment literature and history at McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. It 
is a valuable addition to the growing volume of literature in this important field. 

It seems to this reviewer that the book is fundamental to a sound biblical 
theology of the Christian faith—using the much abused word fundamental in its 
best sense, implying those elements of faith that are basic, primary, foundational 
for all those who would know and understand the reasons for their faith. 

Serious students of the New Testament are familiar with the fact that Chris- 
tianity came into being directly as a result of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead. 
It was this fact in history that made Jesus of Nazareth the Christ of Christian 
faith, and brought into reality the church at Pentecost. And it is this historical 
event that Dean Filson takes as the starting point of his newest volume, develop- 
ing it well and in soundly biblical terms throughout. 

Despite the familiarity of this theme among New Testament students and 
scholars, it is perhaps not so well known outside their ranks, certainly not in the 
minds of average churchmen. It seems, from this vantage point, that for any in- 
telligent person, who wants to know the biblical and historical foundations of the 
church, this Filson book is a must item on his reading list. 

The author starts with the basis and method of biblical theology. The first 
chapter itself is an excellent introduction to the whole field, as well as a good in- 
dication of the writer’s convictions and a preview of what is to follow. He 
sets forth briefly the primary topics with which such a theme must deal—God, 
history, man, the church, the Bible, the gospel. All this leads directly to his 
thesis of the Resurrection, and he says plainly at the beginning of the section: 
“Biblical theology finds its clearest starting point and interpreting clue in the 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ” (p. 25). Such forthrightness of expression and logic 
in thought as shown in the beginning of a book like this should promise much 
to the reader, and it does not disappoint. 

Another chapter is concerned with the essentials of the early apostolic preach- 
ing, rooted in the same conviction of the resurrection fact, witnessing to the things 
the apostles themselves had seen and heard and were determined to pass on to 
contemporaries and successors. Their purpose was evident in the zeal and vigor 
with which they went about the task of showing that the church and its faith were 
firmly established in the historical fact of the Resurrection. Their explanation of 
the uniqueness of Jesus as the Exalted Christ was his triumph over the grave, 
the general theme of their teaching and preaching. 

Filson develops his thesis well in several other areas of study. In chapters on 
the Christ of Israel, and Christ and the Old Testament, he presents a persuasive 
and fascinating study of how clearly Jesus as the risen Christ is to be identified 
with the people and Scriptures of Israel; an identification in race, culture, and 
religion. It is the kind of presentation that ought to satisfy the more conservative 
elements of many churches, but it is not done here by a mere conservative but by 
a real biblical historian and theologian. A further interesting part of this emphasis 
is on Jesus as the Christ of Israel, and includes a significant study of the proper 
name Christ, which is one of the best brief studies of this theme I have seen. 

The problem of Jesus’ reticence about his Messiahship is ably discussed. This 
is often a difficult problem for the uninstructed, but it is done here in excellent 
form, as are the relations of Jesus to the Law and of the early church and the 
Law. Much of this part of the book seems to be just about what this reviewer 
has been trying to say to many generations of college students in New Testament 
courses, feeling always that he has never succeeded in saying it quite so well as 
Filson does. 

The claim is often made that the New Testament is a Christocentric book, 
and this claim often makes light of the Old Testament in this relation or ignores 
it altogether. It is not so here. Dean Filson shows that the New Testament is 
rooted in the Old, and the unity and continuity of both Testaments is the same 
Christ of the church’s faith. It is not the legal but the prophetic aspect of the 
Old Testament that looms importantly, and the prophetic hope is fulfilled in the 
New. 

The creeds of the church have been largely built about the ideas of the birth 
and death of Jesus, as in the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, but with little emphasis 
on the life and teachings of Jesus. This has been a real concern of this reviewer 
for a long time, seeking some corrective of the error or oversight, and he is glad 
to see a long overdue effort made in this direction in the chapter on Christ and 
the kingdom. It is true that the church started with the resurrection faith, but 
it did not end there. If it had ended there, the gospel story would have consisted 
of only the passion narratives. As it is these narratives make up but about one- 
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third of the combined gospel materials. The other two-thirds are there, and this 
larger part of the whole is made up of the active career of Jesus as preacher and 
teacher of the theme, the kingdom of God. The Gospels are important documents 
in their emphasis on this phase of Jesus’ work, else there would have been little, 
if any, emphasis on the kingdom based on the passion narratives alone. It is 
good to see this interest in the wholeness of Jesus’ story so well stated in this 
volume. 

A long chapter on Christ and the church shows a unique interest in the cor- 
porate nature of the church, following Paul’s emphasis, and in sharp contrast to 
an earlier individualistic concern. The latter was more or less inevitable in Ameri- 
ca in a past generation, but that day has passed and we are now in an era which 
sees the church as a corporate body of God’s people, the biblical antecedent of 
which was the covenant relation of Yahweh and Israel in her historic past. This 
covenant idea is not confined to the Old Testament but carries over into the 
New, because the ancestral relations of Israel were retained by Jesus, in spite of 
his differing with details of her law. The new church thus becomes a new Israel 
with its life centered in the Christ, and the continuing movement is the church 
we know today. All of this, however, does not preclude Jesus being “the church’s 
one foundation,” for he was the link with the old order and the root of the new 
one. 

We find little fault with the work as a whole. However, the author’s style is 
somewhat repetitious and at times a bit laborious, but such things may depend 
on the mood of the reader. The book is well made up, attractively bound in gray 
cloth, with clear print on good paper, making for better reading comprehension. 
It seems a good example of the bookmaker’s art, and one hopes that its content 
will appeal to a wide circle of readers who will find rich profit in their reading 
and stimulation of their faith in the Christ of the resurrection fact. 


CHar_LEs F. NEssBitt 


PRO-BARTHIAN 


The Existentialists and God, by ARTHUR C. CocHRANE. The Westminister Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 174 pp. $3.00. 


By this time a book on the subject of Existentialism is getting rather common- 
place, but The Existentialists and God, is not a commonplace book. It is a 
rather able discussion of “Being and the Being of God in the thought of” the 
best known writers who have expounded or been influenced by Existentialism. 
They are Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Tillich, Gilson, Barth. 

The a...hor shows that Kierkegaard has had a two-fold effect upon theology. 
His stress upon the infinite qualitative distinction between God and man served 
to liberate theology from philosophy and gave the one time “queen of the 
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sciences” an “independent existence.” But later, the very principle that had set 
theology free once more becomes a threat to its freedom in that theology has been 
joined with the ontology of Kierkegaard, that is, the qualitative distinction be- 
tween eternity and time, or pure being and existence. 

For Jaspers, faith arises from the question of the possibility of nothingness 
“being the mystery that envelopes the world.” The place where man emerges 
from an experience of nothingness to faith in being itself (God) is the ultimate 
situations of life. The “Transcendent,” “being itself,” or “God” meets us in the 
ultimate situations of life, and demands faith. But Jaspers has no use for Chris- 
tianity, he is especially opposed to its claim to exclusiveness. There is apparently 
no need for Christ either. 

Being is the theme of Heidegger, and like Jaspers, he holds being cannot be 
comprehended. He claims that “in nothing we experience being itself.” Thus, 
for him, being and nothing become practically interchangeable. But both Jaspers 
and Heidegger are interested in being as the ground of existence, rather than in 
existence itself as is the “purest” existentialist of them all, Sartre. 

Yet the author questions whether he is the most consistent existentialist of the 
three. He thinks that Sartre, too, sees existence related to something that trans- 
cends it—the nothing. “His purpose,” unlike that of Heidegger who moved 
on to deal with being, “is to describe man who has nothing back of him but the 
nothing, who knows the dread and the despair of such a fate” (p. 66). Thus, 
according to Barth, Heidegger has “nothing” behind him, Sartre has “nothing” 
before him. Since for Sartre existence precedes essence, man is responsible for 
what he is. “We are responsible for ourselves and for everyone else. In choosing 
and creating myself, I am creating and choosing man. . . . Man is free, is free- 
dom” (pp. 66 f.). According to Sartre, the only world that exists for one is one 
work of one’s consciousness.” The world emerges only through consciousness. 
The only world one has is the work of one’s consciousness. Also, we thus see that 
man, man’s consciousness is “God” the Creator, the “Giver” of all meaning, pur- 
pose, and value. 

Tillich’s thought operates around three conceptions—being, non-being, and 
being-itself. The “method of correlation” is the dominant principle in his system. 
There are three pairs of correlation in his system: being and non-being (finite 
being), being-itself and nonbeing (God), and finite being and being-itself. We 
have here a dialectic in man, in God, and between God and man. All three are 
interdependent and interpenetrable. For Tillich, God apparently lives and is 
personal in his relation to the creation of which he is the ground; he cannot be 
said to be this in himself. Tillich is close to Heidegger in seeing the non-being as 
integral to being. While he accords Jesus the highest rank as the “Final Revela- 
tion” Christ is not indispensable. The author fails to find the Trinity a reality in 
the ultimate nature of God, so far as Tillich is concerned. Also, Tillich sees no 
fundamental difference between theology and philosophy. 
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The Existentialism of Gilson is based on the thought of Aquinas and really is 
not “existentialism” as the word is now used in theology. Aquinas differs from 
contemporary Existentialism in his definition of existence, and he is concerned 
with all kinds of existents, whereas the Existentialists are concerned only with 
human existence. Gilson’s view of “the substantial eternity of things and their 
existential contingency” as well as the view that creatures do not have potency 
for non-being, distinguishes him from Heidegger and Tillich. The author thinks 
Gilson misunderstands Kierkegaard in ascribing the failure properly to distinguish 
between essence and existence in any object. God is to be distinguished from all 
creatures in that he exists by himself and his existence “is his own essence, 
whereas the creature exists as a result of God’s creative act of existence and as a 
combination of its existence and essence. 

A short summary of Barth’s idea of God is as follows: “God is he who is in the 
act of his revelation. God seeks and creates fellowship between himself and us, 
and in this way he loves us. But as Father, Son and Holy Spirit he is also this 
loving God apart from us, in the freedom of the Lord who has his life from 
himself.” Since Barth’s theology is more or less familiar today one need not say 
much more about it, except to point out that there is a very good account of 
Barth’s view of evil set forth. While he uses different language he really arrives 
at no new conclusions or solutions of this mysterious problem. 

This book has value to the student who wants to get acquainted with Existen- 
tialism, its principles, and terminology. One feels that the author is so much 
a Barthian that his criticism is often heavily weighted in order to substantiate 
this point of view. 

Fev B. Gear 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


Faith, Reason, and Existence: An Introduction to Contemporary Philosophy of 
Religion, by Joun A. Hutcuison. Oxford University Press, New York, 1956. 
306 pp. $4.50. 


SomMEwuart of a no-man’s-land exists today between philosophy and contemporary 
Protestant theology. The philosopher who concerns himself with religious prob- 
lems or the theologian who concerns himself with philosophical problems is of- 
ten rejected by philosophers as one who is working in a realm where knowledge is 
impossible. At the same time he is mistrusted by theologians, for all too often 
philosophy of religion has offered a watered down substitute for theology. 

This situation cannot be regarded as normative, for a definite intellectual 
stand is taken in the contemporary revival of theology. Jerusalem must still bear 
its testimony on Mars Hill. The theologian has as part of his task to make his 
confession in the academic world where there are so many intellectual rivals to 
Christian faith. 
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Even though Karl Barth has left his lash upon many who have sought to 
carry out this task but who did not have what he regarded to be a proper theo- 
logical seriousness, he does not disavow the necessity of carrying out such a task. 
Just as he insists that there must be translation of the language of the church 
into the language of the newspaper, there must also be translation into the various 
minority languages of present day philosophical discourse. There is still a need 
for what Brunner has called “the other problem of theology.” 

John Hutchison, in Faith, Reason, and Existence, takes up this other problem 
of theology and endeavors to keep open the lines of communication between phil- 
osophy and theology. In spite of the inhibitions which are in both theologians 
and philosophers for different reasons, Hutchison would even be willing to use 
the term “natural theology” for what he is doing in this book. He does not mean 
natural theology in the sense of a theology built upon first principles which are 
self-evident to human reason. Faith, for Hutchison, has primacy but it does not 
have an autonomy over reason. Reason has an obligation to ask questions at all 
points. He takes what Tillich terms the ontological rather than the cosmological 
approach. 

In calling this endeavor “philosophy of religion,” the author does not intend 
to provide a philosophical substitute for theology. Hutchison sees as his task the 
philosophical analysis of religious thought. By such analysis, reason seeks to com- 
municate faith, to relate it to other fields of interest, and finally to criticize it in 
order that it may be purged of nonsense. 

The philosophical method used here is termed “existential.” By this an em- 
phasis is put upon the philosopher, not as a spectator, but as one who is at every 
moment participating in what he experiences, one who is involved in the ques- 
tion at issue. The data with which such a philosopher deals is the full range of 
that which men encounter in all aspects of existence. The values of other phil- 
osophical methods are thought to be included in this method. Some elements of 
these other methods are consistently opposed by Hutchison, notably the spectator 
approach to reality and the procrustean practice of eliminating intellectual op- 
ponents by definition before the discussion even begins. 

“I believe in order that I may understand.” This relationship of faith to 
reason is accepted consciously as the theme of the main stream of contemporary 
Protestant thought. Hutchison would maintain that such a relationship between 
faith and reason is implicit in other intellectual positions whether explicitly ac- 
knowledged or not. 

With an acknowledged faith seeking understanding through the existential 
method of philosophy, the author enters the intellectual arena and discusses the 
contemporary problems of religious thought. These problems include symbol and 
language, the nature of man, the meaning of revelation, the significance of ra- 
tional theology, and the relationships of religious faith to history, culture, science, 
and ethics. 
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Those who are well read in contemporary Protestant thought will find that 
they are going over familiar ground in reading Faith, Reason, and Existence. 
Hutchison’s originality is to be found in the way in which he relates this thought 
to alternative intellectual positions. It is this “boundless communication” which 
keeps the material from being more than a summary and makes it a basis for 
further discussion. 

There is little question at any point about what Hutchison himself thinks but 
the viewpoints of others are acknowledged and given fair treatment. Only once 
(p. 196) did I find him begging the question by saying that no intelligent person 
in the twentieth century can hold a certain point of view. There are persons 
with at least a high capacity for intelligence who hold that point of view. Though 
intellectually they may still need to be dragged screaming into the twentieth 
century, it is one of the facts of existence that they are here. Their position can- 
not be so lightly dismissed. 

This book is the product of the classroom and has behind it long experience of 
having to teach philosophy of religion on the undergraduate college level. Un- 
doubtedly its greatest usefulness will be in such a classroom. To this task I 
heartily recommend it. It will also be useful as an introductory text in theolog- 
ical seminary. It can further help a lot of us who are beyond the reaches of 
college and seminary to say better what we ought to be saying and to know 
better on what basis we can say it. 

The simplicity of style and the orderliness of the discussion make it convenient 
to read. And it is interesting. There are excellent selected bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter and a general bibliography at the end of the book which 
will facilitate further study and discussion. Two titles which certainly ought to 
be added are Brunner’s Man in Revolt for the chapter “What is Man?” and 
W. M. Urban’s Humanity and Deity as a significant contemporary general work 
in philosophy of religion. 

James C. SPALDING 


A RATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Ethics in Theory and Practice, by THomas E. Hitt. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York, 1956. 431 pp. $4.50. 


Tue number of new textbooks in ethics in recent years means more than the en- 
terprise of authors and publishers. It is a continual quest on the part of teachers 
for the right materials for the instruction of youth, as well as a certain dissatis- 
faction with traditional patterns. Three recent movements have seriously dis- 
turbed both the rationalism and the pragmatism which characterized the books 
of three decades ago. One of these is the neo-orthodox concern about sin and 
the existential situation. The second is clinical and depth psychology. These 
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movements have shown that the good life proceeds from a solution of the sub- 
jective problem of guilt and anxiety, rather than from an objective or rational 
clarification of the nature of the good. The third movement is a pre-occupation 
of philosophers with semantic and logical analysis, much of it from a positivist 
point of view in which standards, ideals, and formal principles dissolve into 
subjective relativity. 

For some years I have been dissatisfied with the textbook situation which sep- 

arates so drastically between so-called Christian ethics and ethics in the philo- 
sophic tradition. There should be a synthesis of these points of view. But the 
Christian exposition of the nature of man, sin, and redemption should come first, 
not only because that is where the good life begins but because it is where the 
interest of beginning students is to be found. It is created for them by their re- 
ligious heritage and also by contemporary literature studied in humanities courses 
and by psychology which usually precedes a course in ethics in the under- 
! graduate curriculum. 
From my point of view Hill’s Ethics in Theory and Practice is unsatisfactory 
for the introductory course because it is exclusively concerned with the rational 
clarification of the ideas of good and right. Hill has not ignored the literature of 
f Christian ethics, as many philosophers do. He chooses Emil Brunner as represen- 
y tative and gives a sympathetic exposition of his idea that the good is what God 
approves, the point at which his ethics is most vulnerable. He never digs deeper 
into the existentialist point of view. He does not eschew the word “sin,” but it 
is not one of his categories, and he assumes that undergraduates will know what 
it is. 

I suppose there is a sense in which the philosopher must work, as Plato did, 
with the faith of Socrates that knowledge is virtue, and therefore his task is es- 
sentially that of clarification of the ideas of right and good, wrong and evil. He 
must avoid the propaganda function of the preacher. But this function is not 
more important than the clarification of the existential categories. And it is my 
thesis that a pedagogical leap for the student should not be made from Heming- 
way (or Dostoyevsky for the more sophisticated students) and Freud to the 
rational categories without facing the implications of the existential situation. 
is With that said, I hasten to add that Professor Hill has done a superb job. 
He is a master of semantic analysis. Students who read the volume will get an 
example of “philosophizing” in the best sense, a thing which is all too rare in text- 
n- books, mostly given as they are to exposition of classical theories. There is a min- 
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TS imum of obscure technicality of the epistemological sort. Some might criticize the 
is- work because the author does not argue the problem of the criterion of truth. 
is- But he is not a positivist, insisting on testability. His criterion is coherence. Al- 
ks though it is not elementary, I should not hesitate to ask upper division students 
nd to read the volume. 


Building on G. E. Moore and C. I. Lewis, Hill presents a convincing state- 
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ment of the theory that goodness is an elemental quality of experience, not de- 
finable by reduction to anything else. On this ground he rejects formal theories 
of duty and finds teleological ethics more compatible to his doctrine. But the 
good cannot be reduced to pleasure, satisfaction of desire, nor self-realization. 
These may give some clue to the presence of good in experience but each of 
these in itself may not be good—they must always be examined to see if they are 
good. He distinguishes the intrinsic, extrinsic, inherent, and instrumental senses 
of the good, and limits moral good to the intrinsic meaning of the term. Ought is 
a kind of compulsion toward the good which is nonphysical in character, closely 
akin to logical necessity, yet having its own unique character. Right in the moral 
sense is any voluntary act which is conducive to the most intrinsic good. 

Before this formation of his own theory, Hill takes the student through a review 
of subjective, formal, and teleological theories, with an excellent selection of typi- 
cal philosophers from Aristotle to A. J. Ayer. Unity is achieved by two things: the 
treatment deals with the meanings attached to good and right, and in each case 
the form of discussion is a review of the theory, followed by a criticism which is 
in the first place appreciative of its values and then a statement of what he con- 
ceives to be its limitation. The treatments of Kant and T. H. Green are especially 
good. 
A problem in all books which try to combine theory with practical ethics is 
to see just how the theoretical analysis helps to solve practical problems, and the 
question can be raised here. But Professor Hill has consistently kept the prac- 
tical application before the student by illustrations drawn from human action and 
an excellent set of discussion questions at the end of each chapter. The final 
section of the book is a survey of ethical problems in the personal field, and so- 
cial problems in economics, politics, and international relations. 


ALBION Roy Kinc 


A MEETING OF MINDS 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry, edited by Puttip Maret. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956. 187 pp. $4.50. 


Six British psychiatrists, three theologians, and one educational psychologist have 
brought to a sharp focus here both their differences and their common ground 
in a broadly Christian perspective. The communions represented are Anglican, 
Catholic, and Methodist and, through round table discussion, there has been 
a remarkable meeting of minds. 

The common ground between religion and psychiatry, as Dr. D. Stafford- 
Clark puts it, is man’s need to believe. If life is to be saved from mental illness 
it must be meaningful. Meaningfulness implies purpose, hope, an ultimate 
standard of value, and the right kind of loving relationship. But this must ex- 
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clude materialistic determinism and “psychologism” that explains away the 
supernatural. Dr. Desmond Pond sketches the development by which psychiatry, 
while not neglecting organic causes of illness, has been lead to emphasize more 
and more the psychological causes that are rooted in the unconscious. Mr. 
Philip Mairet admirably shows how Freud, Adler, and Jung have each con- 
tributed indispensable insights. Freud gave the most complete analysis of our 
sub-human nature and of the extreme sensitivity of the child to tangled parental 
relationships; but his 19th century positivism rendered him blind to the spiritual 
aspects of life, Adler had a better sense of the wholeness of human nature, 
refusing to sunder conscious and unconscious so sharply, and he saw man as 
inherently purposive, irreducibly social. Adler perceived truly that restoration of 
the ability to love is the fundamental condition of cure, that the sense of com- 
munity is necessary to mental health. Jung’s system is the closest approach to 
the recognition by psychoanalysis that man is incurably religious, that he is by 
nature sensitive to ancient spiritual symbols (the “archetypes of the collective 
unconscious”), even when he denies them, and that only through faith in a 
higher power can he find unity and peace. 

Three essays are devoted to the thesis that normative development requires 
spiritual growth. Dr. Anthony Storr defines immature religions as those, whether 
historic or contemporary, in which sex, power, reason, status, or some other 
earthly or ephemeral value is worshipped. Mature religion involves “non-attach- 
ment” to the merely secular, self-relation to a transcendent deity. Mrs, Eve 
Lewis, a school psychologist, shows the harm done to the growing child by a 
narrow, prim, authoritarian religion in the home or Sunday School. The child’s 
image of God the Father needs to be nourished by wise steadfast love incarnated 
by both parents. Dr. Erastus Evans, a Methodist pastoral psychologist, with 
an exegesis of passages like I John 2:13, defends Jung’s view that Christian 
doctrines, for example, the Persons of the Trinity, become meaningful at different 
stages of growth. The valuable studies of G. W. Allport, Havighurst, and R. W. 
White in growth to maturity are ignored. 

Mr. Gilbert Russell, Registrar at St. Marylebone Hospital, offers confirmation 
from psychiatric experience that the neurotic person really needs to be born 
again. He must turn from self-encasement to communion, from self-hate to self- 
acceptance, from repression to openness, from binding fear to releasing love. 
Proud intellectual and rigorous perfectionist alike must relax the straining will 
and feel the spontaneity of a new life, the cleansing wind that brings new direc- 
tion. But this can rarely be accomplished unless the analyst is willing to go down 
into the pit himself and face the powers of darkness. As Ferenczi said, “the 
physician’s love heals the patient.” But he must ask “Is not the love of God in 
Christ, shining through the Christian psychiatrist and the dedicated minister, 
requisite for so great a transformation?” 

This brings us to the crucial question of guilt. Father Victor White, a Thomist, 
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deals illuminatingly with the gulf between theology with its guilt of moral culpa- 
bility and the unconscious guilt of psychiatry. To the Christian moralist the 
psychoanalyst is too lax and non-condemnatory even to the point of condoning 
adultery. In the eyes of the analyst, religious teaching by its severity intensifies 
mental conflict and deepens anxiety. Two main positions are taken by the 
psychiatric contributors to this book. One is that the psychiatrist should release 
the unconscious guilt of the-patient first and then let the church deal with the 
conscious sin through its ministry of forgiveness; so, for example, we are warned 
that in the case of psychotic depression spiritual counsel may hasten suicide. 
The other position, and the sounder one it seems to us, is that both minister 
and therapist agree to further growth to full mental and spiritual maturity as 
the primary goal. Hence honest acceptance of responsibility for one’s sin is better 
than passive obedience or hypocritical virtue. Since realistic self-acceptance is es- 
sential, the analyst may actually encourage the expression of anger, hate, and 
even sex desire (pp. 133-136). As Jung says, “the patient does not feel himself 
accepted unless the very worst in him is accepted too.” The final solution, Father 
White concludes, is that the church is a fellowship of sinners who confess their 
sins and receive the Divine Grace through the daily sacraments. We Protestants 
would surely add: through prayer, through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and through the comradeship of service. 

One point of importance is clarified by Dr. Denis Martin. The religious rav- 
ings of the insane have given rise to the false belief that there is an illness called 
religious mania or that religion causes mental illness. The truth is that if re- 
ligion was vital to the patient before his psychosis, his illness will color and dis- 
tort it, just as it will his social life or his intellectual processes. 

One can only regret that of the seven case histories cited, none shows the 
distinctively Christian therapist at work; and that little is made of the preventive 
efficacy of faith or the use of group therapy. In spite of such defects, this is a 
book of lasting significance. 

Maurice ALLAN 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Two-Edged Sword: An Interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, by 
Joun L. McKenzr, S. J. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 


1956. xv + 317 pp. $4.50. 


Tue printing and binding are superb. 
The style is clear, solid, and readable, 
relatively non-technical, and unencum- 
bered by notes and references. While 
intended for the uninformed reader, 
the vocabulary and background presup- 
pose the upper college and seminary 
level. 

Imprimatur, Imprimi Potest, Nihil 
Obstat, S. #.—strictly Catholic. But do 
not fool yourself. Here is no crude 
literalism so often found in Catholic 
writings which often outdo the crassest 
Protestant fundamentalism. Here is a 
book of highest modern scholarship. 
The author’s Catholicism obtrudes no 
more than would be the case were the 
writer Protestant. Any Protestant of 
equal learning—and here that means 
very great learning—could have written 
this volume with but few, very minor, 
changes. 

As the sub-title suggests, this is not 
an introduction to the Old Testament 
books. Rather it is a series of seventeen 
essays covering the major themes un- 
derlying Old Testament religion. They 
deal with such subjects as The Sacred 
Books, God Speaks to Man, The Gods 
of the Semites, The Hebrew Story, and 
on through King and Prophet, The 
Mystery of Iniquity, The God of the 


Hebrews. A vast knowledge of the 
whole ancient world, its nations, its 
history, its languages and religions, in 
relation to the Hebrew faith underlies 
each essay. Also, each essay covers a 
wide variety of interrelated topics. For 
example: The chapter on “National 
Origins” deals with Israel as a com- 
munity, the patriarchs as real and ideal, 
the divine election, the nature of the 
covenant, the deliverance from Egypt, 
the Law and ritual, the absence of 


-images, and the divine name. If it is 


protested: “So much cannot be treated 
in twenty-two pages,” then the pro- 
testor should get the book and read. 
So is it with all the essays. There is 
nothing cursory or shallow here. A pro- 
found and moving religious faith per- 
vades the writing. Nor are these just 
discussions of ancient times. For while 
the book never preaches, the living 
relevance of the subject is made vital 
on every page. 

A book like this leaves a reviewer in 
a quandary. Either he must write a 
careful, analytical appraisal of at least 
some 3,000 to 5,000 words—which lack 
of space forbids. Or he can but cry 
aloud: Gentlemen! This is it! This is 
a book! Buy, beg, borrow, or steal (!) 
and read, and then with pencil in hand 
reread and read again. And do not for- 
get to write a postal note of thanks to 
the author. 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 
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God in the Psalms, by Gzorce S. GuNN. 
The Saint Andrew Press, Edinburgh, 
1956. 216 pp. 21 shillings. 


Tue author sets forth in his preface 
that, for his purpose, critical questions 
are secondary. “This is a theological 
study, and is intended principally for 
the preacher and the general reader.” 
However, the reader is soon aware that 
the author is well acquainted with the 
critical problems, and his work reflects 
a proper balance of critical approach 
and theological content. He recognizes 
the strength of the view of Gunkel 
that the Psalms are closely related to 
the worship of Israel, but there is con- 
siderable reaction to the extreme “late 
date” view of Wellhausen. 

The teachings of the prophets formed 
a solid basis for the thoughts of the 
Psalmists, but the Psalms emerged in 
circles in which a real measure of unity 
between prophet and priest had been 
achieved. 

The most elementary approach to 
God is found in the nature Psalms. 
There is no attempt to argue from Na- 
ture to the existence of God. Rather, 
the existence of God is everywhere as- 
sumed, and nature is but a demonstra- 
tion of his existence and character. 

History likewise reveals God. This 
is especially true in the election and 
providential care of Israel. In this re- 
lationship the sovereign and real King 
is Yahweh. 

The Psalmists saw that God was en- 
gaged in ceaseless conflict with evil and 
that he continually makes his victorious 
power available to man in the tempta- 
tions and battles of an evil world. 


The author presents in a most ac- 
ceptable manner the essentials of a 
personal religion drawn from the teach- 
ings of the Psalms regarding the nature 
of God and his relations to man. The 
problems of suffering and death and 
the hope of future life in the presence 
of God are adequately discussed. The 
fulfillment of the divine purpose is seen 
in the satisfying relations of man to 
God in real worship. 


Rosert T. DANIEL 





Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, by F. F. Bruce. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1956. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Or the many books that have been 
published on the subject of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, this is one of the most con- 
cise and comprehensive. It includes dis- 
cussion of the history of the discovery 
of the scrolls, the matter of dating them, 
the nature of the Qumran community, 
and the finds at Wadi Murabba’at. The 
significance of these discoveries for an 
understanding of the text of the Old 
Testament, of the Messianic hope, and 
of the identity of the so-called Teacher 
of Righteousness is then presented. The 
relation of the Qumran community to 
the Essenes receives special treatment. 
Of considerable interest is the closing 
chapter where the author deals with 
the relation of Qumran to Christianity. 

There is no point in restating here 
the main facts concerning the manu- 
script discoveries and the nature of the 
Qumran community. These are well 
known to those who are interested in 


the subject. Without doubt the Dead 











Sea Scrolls represent the most dramatic 
discovery in modern times of material 
bearing on the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. They have important relations 
also to the thought and practices re- 
corded in the New Testament. This 
book provides an excellent opportunity, 
therefore, to those who have not yet 
become acquainted with the Scrolls. 
The reader will find here a short, yet 
adequate, and well-balanced account 
of what he needs to know about them 
and about the community which was 
located where some of them were found. 


Orrto J. Baas 





Wuest’s Expanded Translation of the 
Greek New Testament: Volume I: 
The Gospels, by KENNETH S. WuEsT. 
W. B. Eerrmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1956. 320 pp. $3.50. 


Tus work bears some striking simi- 
larities to Edward Harwood’s “A Liber- 
al Translation of the New Testament,” 
described on the 1768 title page as “An 
attempt to translate the sacred writings 
with . . . Freedom, Spirit and Ele- 
gance.” ‘They do not start from the 
same presuppositions. Harwood was a 
Unitarian; Wuest tells us (p. 31) that 
no one is qualified to appraise his work 
who lacks “a grasp of the entire Bible 
in its historical, prophetical, and dis- 
pensational aspects.” Harwood sought 
to employ the same diction “with which 
other English translations from the 
Greek classics have lately been exe- 
cuted.” Wuest’s purpose is “to show 
how much rich truth is left behind by 
a standard translation” (p. 15). 
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For all their differences, it is a case 
of where extremes meet. Harwood did 
not follow the Textus Receptus, but 
made up his own. Wuest tells us (p. 
28) that he is using “the Greek text of 
Eberhard Nestle.” Yet such verses as 
Matthew 23:14, Mark 11:26, Luke 
24:12, and John 5:4, not found in 
Nestle’s text, are all included here with 
no indication of textual uncertainty. 
Harwood tells us that at Herod’s birth- 
day party, “the daughter of Herodias 
danced before the company with such 
inimitable grace and elegance, as filled 
Herod with ecstacies of rapture” 
(Matthew 14:6). Wuest has it that 
“the daughter of Herodias performed 


‘a rapid-motion, leaping, lewd dance in 


their midst and pleased Herod.” 

Intending to set forth “matter-of-fact 
statements as the ordinary speaker of 
the first century would utter them,” 
Wuest would disclaim any striving after 
elegance. Yet such phrases as “deliver 
us from the Pernicious One” (Matthew 
6:13), “spiritually prosperous’’ (the 
opening phrase of each Beatitude), 
“practicing your correctness of think- 
ing” (Matthew 6:1), “decapitated” 
(Mark 6:16), ‘‘intestines’’ (Mark 
7:19) hardly have an earthy quality. 
“Peck measure,” “put to the test,” and 
“begging-bag” are more successful. 

The author’s belief that faithful trans- 
lation requires him to follow the order 
of the Greek words produces: “In a 
settled state of callousness do you have 
your hearts?” (Mark 8:17). “What 
along the road were you disputing 
about?” (Mark 9:33). 

His attempt to bring into our lan- 
guage the subtleties of Greek tenses re- 
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sults in: “Be being at peace” (Mark 
9:50) and “Be arising and pick up your 
pallet at once and carry it away, and 
start walking and keep on walking” 
(Mark 2:9). 

Persons not trained in biblical studies 
will be interested in three of Wuest’s 
principles: he rejects the “obsolete 
words” of the King James; he has 
abandoned verse-paragraphing in favor 
of sense-paragraphing; “the archaic 
forms ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ are not used, 
even when Deity is addressed.” 


J. Carter Swarm 





The Gospel According to St. Mark; 
with an Introduction and Commen- 
tary by C. C. Martinpateg, S. J. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1956. 177 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts brief commentary is a part of the 
Stonyhurst series and is specifically de- 
signed as a study aid in preparation for 
academic examinations. It bears Nihil 
Obstat and Imprimatur and is written 
with the view to providing the begin- 
ning Bible student with an officially 
sanctioned interpretation of the second 
Gospel. 

The introductory section is clearly 
and simply written but is too brief to 
be of much service to the serious stu- 
dent. Traditional critical conclusions 
are presented without any suggestion 
that any other views are possible. 

The text of Mark which is printed is 
that of the Douay version. The ex- 
planatory notes, however, contain a 
large number of references to the Greek 
text, and only occasionally is the lan- 


guage of the Vulgate introduced. These 
notes are quite good, especially in cap- 
turing the force of Greek thought-forms 
and in presenting the first century set- 
ting in which the Gospel is written. 
Only rarely (for example, 13:13) is 
there any evidence of a marked bias 
toward a distinctly Roman Catholic 
point of view. 

Although this work gives evidence of 
careful scholarship, its treatment is not 
detailed enough to be of much value 
for advanced study, and it represents no 
great improvement over the help which 
the beginning student may receive from 
any good one-volume commentary. 


E. A. JoHNSON 





Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Markus- 
Evangeliums (“Abhandlungen zur 
Theologie des Alten und Neuen Tes- 
taments, herausgegeben von PRror. 
Dr. W. EtcHropt und Pror. Dr. 
O. CuLLMANN, 30”), by James M. 
Rosinson; translated into German 
by Karirriep Frouuicu. Zwingli 
Verlag, Ziirich, 1956. 112 pages. 


Facinc the split between God and his- 
tory which results when the postulate of 
infinite qualitative difference between 
time and eternity controls the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, Professor 
Robinson restudies the Gospel of Mark 
and finds that Mark’s understanding of 
history does not justify this view. He 
concludes that Mark’s conception of 
history was indeed eschatological in 
the following sense: Mark believed 
that Jesus began within history a cosmic 
conflict with powers that transcend his- 
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Coming September 3; order now 
The 
Revelation 
of Jesus Christ 
Donald W. Richardson 


In five chapters characterized by compelling clarity, the author 
sets forth the central teaching and present-day value of the book 
of the Revelation. He gives helpful explanation of its numbers, 
symbols, and obscure passages. He finds it a very sublime, yet very 
simple book. The continuing superiority of this study of the Reve- 
lation has brought about this fourth revised edition Paper, $1.50 


They Need No Candle 


N. Brysson Morrison 


Te SIS NT ett aspen SOR | See mma NI. 


Twelve builders of Presbyterianism in Scotland are sketched here 
in word portraits which cast highlights on their distinct contribu- 
tions to the Kirk. First is Patrick Hamilton, “Herald of the Reforma- 
tion.” Others include Melville, the Erskines, Thomas Chalmers, 
Macleod. Entertaining biography, for background use and for 





inspiration. Paper, $1.00 
Use these two stimulating books 
The Nature 
and Mission of the Church 
Donald G. Miller 


This is an able presentation, in nontechnical terms, of the Biblical 
conception of the Christian Church and the way it has developed 
in Reformed theology and practice. Dr. Miller discusses the roots 
of the Church, its message, its mission, its worship, and its unity. 
An excellent study book, this will serve well as a starter for group 
discussion. Paper, $1.25 





John Knox Press 


Christians Are Citizens 
Malcolm C. Calhoun, Editor 


Five contributors deal with ways in which Christian convictions 
can find expression in political life and community service, the 
role of religious loyalty in citizenship, tensions in our modern so- 
ciety, and the vocation of the Christian as a citizen. Here is a book 
to start and stimulate personal thinking and discussion. 


Paper, $1.25 
ask your bookseller 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
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torical immanence yet take part in his- 
tory; that this conflict would end with 
the establishment of God’s reign and 
the abolition of the present evil age 
(which included the lifetime of Jesus 
and the age of the church); that the 
outcome of the struggle with Satan, 
demons, human opponents, disease, and 
death would include not only life for 
the individual who was freed from 
them but also the creation on earth of 
a true fellowship which would fulfil his- 
tory and correspond to the true origin 
and destiny of men; and that salvation 
signified neither flight from history nor 
the end of history but resolute partici- 
pation in the creation of this new es- 
chatological society as a new historical 
reality. 

Dr. Robinson recognizes the danger 
of secularizing this primitive conception 
of history by making “God in history” 
the “all too human” product of human 
ambitions. Nevertheless he maintains 
that this danger is no reason for refus- 
ing to consider Mark’s understanding of 
history either as a category or our own 
theological thinking today or at least as 
a working basis for our study of early 
Christianity. His thoroughgoing analy- 
sis of Mark’s conception of history and 
his incisive criticisms of the views of 
Rudolf Bultmann and of other scholars 
of like tendency meet a pressing need. 
His findings indicate the advisability 
of making similar restudies of all the 
other books of the New Testament be- 
fore we decide on accepting as defini- 
tive any form of eschatology that says, 
as Bultmann says, that history came to 
an end with the coming of Christ and 
that henceforth it must no longer be 


understood as saving history, but as 
profane history. The hard fact is that 
as long as Christians have to live on 
earth their eschatological existence is 
also historical existence, and calling it 
a paradox is not a solution but an 
evasion of the difficulties created by 
splitting God from history. By showing 
how Mark kept ethics and theology to- 
gether and how he provided for conti- 
nuity as well as for change by linking 
the age of Jesus with the age of the 
church, this thoroughgoing study of the 
Gospel of Mark opens the way to an 
understanding of the relation between 
Christianity and history which will not 
need to take refuge in paradoxes that 
grow out of the defective methods and 
the faulty theological and philosophical 
presuppositions which confuse so many 
discussions of Christian eschatology 
today. 
Raymonp T. STAMM 





Bible Commentary, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke, by Wiiuam F. 
ArnptT. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, 1956. 523 pp. $6.50. 


Tue author has been professor of New 
Testament in Concordia Theological 
Seminary of the Missouri Synod Luther- 
an Church since 1921. Everything in 
the commentary reflects a sincere con- 
servative outlook and a thorough Ger- 
manic type of scholarship. 

Dr. Arndt deals rather briefly with 
introductory matters, thirty-six pages 
out of 523. He gives a very cursory 
proof for the Lukan authorship. He 
gives a sympathetic treatment of the 
Synoptic problem; he sees no contradic- 
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tion between his high view of inspira- 
tion and the use of oral or written 
sources by the inspired authors. He de- 
fends the early dating theory, placing 
Luke about 60 a.v. He gives a brief 
though satisfactory treatment of the 
other matters appropriate to an intro- 
ductory treatment. 

The presentation of the material in 
the body of the commentary is most 
effective and pleasing. At the head of 
each paragraph of the Gospel, Arndt 
gives his own translation of the Greek 
text; it is a dignified translation but one 
that seeks faithfully to bring out as 
much of the Greek original as possible. 
Some of us would have preferred the 
Greek text itself, but we can sympathize 
with the reasons that led the author to 
use English. 

Next comes a good, rather full in- 
terpretation of that part of the text. 
This is given in large print and can be 
read as a unit in itself. The author 
makes good use of the opinions of other 
commentators of widely different schools 
of interpretation, though he regularly 
presents his own views as well as the 
views of others. 

Then comes a section in much smaller 
print giving a more detailed interpre- 
tation of the significant words and ideas. 
He makes excellent use of Greek gram- 
mar and lexicography. It is this section 
that will be most helpful to serious stu- 
dents of the Gospel, though even the 
person who knows no Greek may be 
able to get something from it. 

Then comes a brief section dealing 
with the matters of textual criticism in 
the passage under consideration. In 
general he adopts and uses the Nestle 
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type of text, though he feels free to 
differ with it at times. 

Dr. Arndt gives far more attention 
than the reviewer thinks he should to 
matters of chronological order and 
dates. We save ourselves much trouble 
if we take seriously Papias’ “accurately 
but not in order” as applying to the 
other Gospels as well as to Mark. The 
various dates which he gives ought to 
be taken with several grains of salt as 
his chronological arguments are far 
from convincing. 

Dr. Arndt proudly takes the approach 
of trying to harmonize apparent dis- 
crepancies between the different Gos- 
pels. He shows the absurdity of many 
‘of the alleged contradictions. The re- 
viewer agrees with most of his harmoni- 
zations, yet he cannot believe that the 
simple solution offered to harmonize the 
Synoptic and Johannine dates for the 
crucifixion can be considered at all con- 
vincing. His handling of the resurrec- 
tion appearances is much better, where 
he recognizes unsolved difficulties but 
claims that no essential truth is involved. 

From time to time Arndt condemns 
“the critics.” He should have been more 
accurate and designated them as the 
radical critics, or the destructive critics. 
The fact is, of course, that Dr. Arndt is 
a critic himself and has made excellent 
use of the methods of both textual and 
historical criticism. 

Good use is made of archaeology and 
the geography of the Holy Land. Many 
illustrations could be given of the effec- 
tive use of such material, but space does 
not permit. 

All in all, Dr. Arndt is to be highly 
commended for giving us an excellent 
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commentary on an important Gospel, 
using most effectively the principles of 
grammatico-historical interpretation. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Gospel Jesus Preached, by S. Mac- 
LEAN Gi_mour. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 238 pp. 
$3.50. 


TuHIs is a book that attempts to dis- 
cover the gospel that Jesus originally 
preached, excluding the additions of 
the later church. Dr. Gilmour writes 
well and clearly, and anyone interested 
in this particular type of inquiry will 
find this an excellent book for study. 
Some may object that his critical as- 
sumptions are too sweeping at times, 
for example, his critical assumption on 
Mark g:1. Dr. Gilmour writes sincerely 
and reverently, however, and a clear 
faith in Jesus as Lord is apparent 
throughout the book. His chapter on 
the relevance of Jesus’ ethic is especially 
good. Dr. Gilmour discusses the first 
three Gospels in the light of our de- 
pendence on them for information, but 
the major part of the book is devoted 
to a description of Jesus and his teach- 
ings. He describes him as a Jew living 
completely within the Jewish tradition. 
Described in detail is Jesus’ thought 
about God as Father, prayer, legalism, 
personal virtues, obedience to God, and 
his own mission culminating in his cru- 
cifixion. Dr. Gilmour has also written 
in the light of information presently re- 
vealed by the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
similar archaeological findings, although 
he leaves room for further light from 
these sources. Although some of his 


conclusions may be debatable, never- 
theless this book has been written by a 
scholar with real devotion to Jesus 
Christ. EL 

. Lez STOFFEL 





Messages From The Parables, by Cari 
A. Giover. Independent Press, Ltd., 
London, 1956. 172 pp. $2.25. 


Unper the theme of “The Common- 
wealth of God” the author deals with 
each parable of the New Testament in 
the light of the kingdom of God. While 
his arrangement of these parables is 
different, and, while he relates their 
teaching to modern life in a plain and 
practical manner, this reviewer feels 
that nothing new has been added to 
the understanding of these gems of the 
Master Teacher. 





The Acts of the Apostles, translated 
with an Introduction and Interpreta- 
tion, by Witutam Barctay. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1957. 213 pp. $2.50. 

A fresh translation and popular exposi- 
tion of the Book of Acts, published first 
in Scotland under the auspices of the 
Church of Scotland, as a series of daily 
study for its own constituency; reprint- 
ed now and deservedly for a wider 
audience. Excellent for laymen, and 
helpful for the devotional reading of 
both minister and layman. 





The Epistle to the Romans, by Viv- 
CENT Taytor. The Epworth Press, 
London, 1957. 100 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Tue first of a series of brief commen- 
taries, prepared for preachers, and 
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“particularly for those who feel them- 
selves ill-equipped to study the more 
advanced works of scholarship.” It 
will prove of value to anyone who 
wants sound exegesis of a profound 
New Testament book in elementary 
terms by an outstanding Bible scholar. 





The Epistle to Hebrews, by FREDERICK 
C. Grant. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1956. 61 pp. 95 cents. 


Tue publishers are seeking to provide 
in this series, of which this volume is 
the fifteenth, a set of handy (paper- 
back, Sunday School quarterly size), 
inexpensive and scholarly tools suitable 
for serious Bible students. The ar- 
rangement of the text follows the gen- 
eral pattern already familiar to users of 
exegetical commentaries—that is, with 
Scripture and commentary printed con- 
currently on the same page. The Scrip- 
ture used is the King James Version 
only, a disappointing feature to teach- 
ers who might be inclined to welcome 
such handy and inexpensive booklets 
for class use, yet who would prefer that 
their students use the text of the Re- 
vised Standard Version. This defici- 
ency is somewhat mitigated, however, 
by the fact that in the commentary 
section the author is careful to call at- 
tention to variant readings. Another 
disappointing feature of the series may 
seem minor to some users, but to those 
with weak eyesight the size of the type 
used in the commentary section might 
prove to be a decided disadvantage. 
The author of the particular com- 
mentary under consideration is pro- 
fessor of biblical theology at Union 
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Theological Seminary in New York, 
and is recognized as one of America’s 
leading New Testament scholars. 

In his development of this commen- 
tary Dr. Grant follows the historical- 
critical approach to Scripture. The 
following excerpts from the “Introduc- 
tion” illustrate his general viewpoint: 
“A close examination of the book will 
show both its marked individuality of 
style and its unique point of view and 
theology. At almost every point the 
similarities to Paul’s thinking are coun- 
terbalanced by the divergence between 
the two authors” (p. 7). “The Epistle 
to Hebrews is the charter of the 
church’s systematic or philosophical 
theology, and the guarantee of the 
right -of philosophical thinkers, espe- 
cially those of the school of Plato, to 
deal with the data of revelation, a 
privilege which was accepted by the 
Greek church fathers, by St. Augustine 
(see especially his City of God), and 
by the mediaeval schoolmen. At the 
same time, our author’s theology is 
thoroughly biblical. For him, as for 
Philo, the revelation comes first; the 
philosophical quest is not pursued as an 
end in itself but only for the sake of 
discovering the hidden (and for him, 
therefore, the real) meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and of elucidating the words of 
the God who spoke once through 
prophets and seers, and has spoken 
again, and finally, in his Son” (pp. 15- 
16). “The unity of the New Testa- 
ment is not uniformity, but the unity 
of one dominant faith expressed in a 
wide variety of theological and exegeti- 
cal views, types of worship, organiza- 
tion and practice” (p. 16). 
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Dr. Grant’s exegesis is detailed and 
full (the small type permits much ma- 
terial without excessive bulk). Quite 
frequently he goes “beyond exegesis” 
in that he not only explains what the 
author has in mind by a particular 
statement, but he also evaluates the 
author’s use of his material in the light 
of a later exegetical approach. For ex- 
ample, at 1:5-14 he says, “The follow- 
ing mosaic of O. T. quotations .. . 
provides an excellent illustration of the 
methods of study and interpretation of 
the scriptures followed in the early 
church. The basic assumption was etc. 
. . . We do not assume this principle 
of exegesis today. . . . For us etc.” 

The publishers are succeeding in 
their purpose to provide handy and 
scholarly tools for the serious Bible 
student. 

Joserxu B. CLower, Jr. 





Nelson’s Complete Concordance of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible, 
compiled under the supervision of 
Joun W. Exutson. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York, 1957. 2157 
pp. $16.50 buckram; $27.50 lea- 
ther. 


Tuts comprehensive and eagerly 
awaited reference work appears four 
years and three months—a remarkedly 
short period—after the publication of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible, 
because of the speed and accuracy 
which was available through the use 
of the Remington-Rand Univac. Every 
word in the text is listed in its context 
and location, with the exception of 
some very common adverbs, preposi- 


tions, pronouns, and verbs, the inclu- 
sion of which would have greatly in- 
creased the size of the volume and 
added little or nothing to its value as 
a working tool. Marginal readings in 
the New Testament which include half 
a verse or more of the text are listed. 
The use of electronic equipment in 
the compilation of the Concordance 
enabled it to appear years earlier than 
otherwise would have been the case, 
but did not permit the listing of the 
Greek and Hebrew words from which 
the words of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion were translated. The Concordance 
is therefore complete, but not analyti- 
cal, The type arrangement and print- 
ing of the book greatly facilitate its use. 





The Biblical Doctrine of Fustice and 
Law, by Hetnz-Horst ScnHrey, 
Hans HERMANN WALz, and W. A. 
WuitenHouse. Student Christian 
Movement Press Ltd., London, 


1955. 208 pp. $1.75. 


TuHIs is an ecumenical study on the 
theology of law, under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches. It is 
in the form of a very careful and ex- 
tensive definition of the connections be- 
tween human jurisprudence and the 
divine law contained in the Bible. 

The writers hold that the true foun- 
dation of all law is the biblical law that 
is grounded in the righteousness of 
God. In the final analysis, and in its 
truest development, law is dependent 
upon faith in Jesus Christ. This must 
be so, it is shown, inasmuch as the 
righteousness of God becomes fully ex- 
plicit only in Christ. 
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Law, in human society, is a deliber- 
ate provision for the well-being of the 
people in their relationships. The law 
of God points toward the highest well- 
being, which human law can only par- 
tially envisage and only imperfectly 
serve. Human law is, accordingly, but 
an approximation of justice, itself 
judged by the law of God. 

The study includes a valuable dis- 
cussion of the relation of the concept 
of “natural law” to the revealed law of 
God. 

In the main this book is an inter- 
pretation of the Report of the confer- 
ence held at Treysa, Germany, in the 
summer of 1950. The historic docu- 
ment itself is the volume’s concluding 
chapter. Its central message is that “all 
true human justice springs from the 
will of God.” 

These findings, though by no means 
dramatic, are thoroughly significant for 
this postwar period of ecumenical and 
international relations. Yet the heavy 
style of the writing and the abstruse 
character of the argument may limit 
the book’s appeal to legal minds and 
the more determined students of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

James OVERHOLSER 





Christian Words and Christian Mean- 
ings, by JoHN BurnaBy, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. 160 pp. 
$2.50. 


THE title of this book describes its con- 
tents. The author has a growing con- 
viction that the great Christian words 
have ceased “to ring any bells” in the 
mind of the Christian reader. He fur- 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness 

Clarifies the biblical au- 
thority for Christian ethics 
and shows their application 
to major areas of concern in 
modern life. $3.75 


PERSONALITY 
AND RELIGION 


Paul E. Johnson 


Answers the question, 
“What does it mean, psycho- 
logically and religiously, to 
be a person?” With four 
biographical case studies. 


) $4.50 
REVIVALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


Timothy L. Smith 

This distinguished book 
traces the social gospel from 
revival movements in Ameri- 
can Protestantism, 1840-65, 
rather than liberal theology. 


$4 
THE MINISTER AND 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth 

A symposium by 10 leaders 

in the field of Christian edu- 

cation, exploring the minis- 

ter’s total task in this impor- 

tant area. $3.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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ther feels that a true understanding of 
the faith can not be comprehended 
without a correct knowledge of the 
basic terms of the Christian religion. 
Dr. Burnaby selects sixteen words for 
discussion. ‘They are: Faith and 
Knowledge; Revelation and Dogma; 
Love and Incarnation; Sin and Judg- 
ment; Forgiveness and Atonement; 
Sacrifice and Communion; Grace and 
Freedom; Salvation and Hope. 

The discussions are fresh and illumi- 
nating. Every minister should own and 
use this book. 

W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 





Faith, Hope and Love, by Emit Brun- 
NER. The Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1956. 79 pp. $1.50. 


Tuese three Earl Lectures read like 
theological sermons. Faith, hope, and 
love are treated not as Christian virt- 
ues, but as three aspects of the Chris- 
tian response to God in Christ. The 
Kierkegaardian-existentialist viewpoint 
is maintained throughout. Faith has 
reference to the past, hope to the fu- 
ture, love to the present. Man lives in 
these three time-dimensions, and the 
author points out that faith, hope, and 
love are together the answer to the 
question, How does Christ affect my 
past, my present, and my future? Faith, 
as here analyzed, refers directly to 
Christ crucified, related to our guilt 
(“our past as it appears in the light of 
the holy God”). Hope is not at all a 
belief in progress but for the growth 
of the Kingdom of God in history and 
the future perfection of that Kingdom. 
Love is “the way by which God 
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changes our present.” Without faith 
and hope we are entangled in regrets 
about the past and worries about the 
future; to receive God’s love is to “re- 
ceive presence, because God’s love is 
presence.” Love is himself, here and 
now present to us. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 





Rethinking The Christian Message, by 
W. Norman Pitrencer. The Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn., 1956. 


147 pp. $3.25. 


Tue subject of this welcome book is 
part of the wholesome revival in our 
theological disciplines. After neglect 
and decline it is now seen to be a neces- 
sity in the life of the church. That 
necessity is grounded in the nature of 
the Christian faith itself as something 
which needs to be won afresh by every 
age in face of the obstacles peculiar to 
that age. 

The author as professor of Christian 
apologetics, General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, is a gifted exponent 
of the subject and his earlier books re- 
veal conviction and a ready pen. 

Apologetics is presented as one prob- 
lem of communication. How can the 
eternal truth be interpreted to modern 
man? How can it meet the attacks 
from enemies and yet win converts? 
This demands a changing form and a 
pregressive science theologically. It is 
“re-thinking, re-interpreting, and re- 
stating the essentials.” 

After defining apologetics and the 
situation faced today, an exposition of 
the Christian message is given in the 

















light of the Incarnation and the bibli- 
cal background. Self-criticism is re- 
quired before appraisal of truth. The 
gospel must be preached, grounded in 
history and God’s activity, but it must 
validate itself in the living experience 
of men. A faith which lacks sound 
theological basis cannot have enduring 
significance. Dogma is necessary, but 
our age is suspicious of dogma while 
wistful for faith. Here is concern to 
wrestle with intellectual difficulties 
faced by the preacher in trying to “get 
the message across.” 

The setting is the church as the wor- 
shipping community, and the Episcopal 
communion in particular, Truth pro- 
claimed to win people must be the 
kind which declines to make a pretense 
to absolute knowledge; which makes 
full place in the Christian pattern for 
all that is good and true (even “secu- 
lar”); which recognizes the diffused 
work of God everywhere, redeeming 
men; and which at the same time is 
freely insistent on the central, definite 
place of Jesus Christ in the whole re- 
lationship of God with man. 

The “return to orthodoxy” is ex- 
amined critically as inadequate unless 
it means historic Christianity restated 
in modern terms. Neither as funda- 
mentalist nor modernist, Pittenger 
blazes a trail of reasoned defence. 
Stimulating, provocative, penetrating, 
the author has stated his case clearly 
and commands respect. The book is 
commended for its strong yet irenic 
spirit from a mind incisive and discern- 
ing. In it is knowledge as impressive 
for its breadth and variety as for its 
depth and detail. It is always down to 
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the level of the man who must present 
the claims of Christ in this age of 
anxiety. 


Ratpu G. TuRNBULL 





No Cross, No Crown, a Study of the 
Atonement, by Witutam J. Wo tr. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1957. 216 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuis study of the atonement is one of 
the most helpful that has appeared in 
recent years. In clarity and relevance it 
matches Professor Wolf’s earlier Man’s 
Knowledge of God. The author’s pre- 
mise is that man’s anxious search for 
meaning today is at bottom a need for 
reconciliation. He finds that too often 
the churches have not spoken relev- 
antly to this need. The older revival- 
ism does not always communicate, for 
“some of the moss of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket’ has begun to grow on “The 
Old Rugged Cross’.” On the other 
hand, while neo-orthodoxy does speak 
to the man of today, its message of the 
Cross has been more a diagnosis of sin 
than a gospel of salvation. As for the 
religious cult of reassurance, it is far 
more concerned with the crowns of 
suburbia than with the cross of Christ. 
However, the author finds evidence of 
a growing realization of the gospel of 
salvation that links cross and crown 
inseparably. To this his book seeks to 
contribute. 

He proposes no one theory of atone- 
ment as final or self-sufficient. The 
various traditional theories are seen as 
variant developments of the different 
biblical insights, images, and metaphors 
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which make up the biblical portrait. 
The author’s treatment is marked by a 
wide scholarship and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Helpful is his correction 
of Aulen’s one-sided interpretation of 
the patristic view as exclusively Chris- 
tus Victor. Interesting is his opinion 
that the sacrificial view will gather 
momentum in the current renaissance 
of biblical theology. In sketching the 
history of the doctrine of atonement, 
Wolf adopts and expands the frame- 
work of R. S. Franks. 

The concluding chapters forego any 
attempt to synthesize mechanically the 
various theories. Instead the author 
suggests that, if the doctrine is to speak 
relevantly today, it must speak to the 
whole of man’s experience by showing 
how God redeems man’s past by de- 
livering him from guilt, how God re- 
deems man’s present by justifying the 
sinner, and how God redeems man’s 
future by a sanctifying growth in holi- 
ness, “Redemption of the body” re- 
minds us that we may not divorce the 
world of history from the world of na- 
ture since God’s loving purpose in- 
cludes both. Only the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the author concludes, is ade- 
quate to portray the fulness of this 
atoning love in Christ which is realized 
in the believing response of the Chris- 
tian community. 

Because the author reviews so much 
in so few pages, some of his generaliza- 
tions may need further evaluation or 
development, Altogether, however, this 
is a most illuminating and discerning 
study which belongs with the best in 
recent Christological literature. 


JouHN FREDERICK JANSEN 
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Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, 
by Wave H. Boccs, Jr., Richmond, 
The John Knox Press, 1956. 216 pp. 
$3.50. 


Any valid consideration of healing, 
however defined, can be made only 
against a profound understanding of 
the pain and suffering of man. The 
intensity of this cry provokes a response 
by a variety of healers. Some come to 
bring relief, sincerely trying to help to 
the limit of their ability; others come 
to exploit, knowing that pain blinds 
the reason and forces the sufferer to 
seek relief where he finds it. In the 
confusion of claim and counter-claim, 
how can the layman make a valid 
judgment? Whom can he believe? It 
is to this complex problem that Dr. 
Boggs addresses himself. 

He begins by examining the various 
claims and activities of faith heal- 
ers, quoting extensively from original 
sources. Thence, he evaluates these 
claims in the light of biblical teaching, 
but points out that his appeal to Scrip- 
ture is quite different from those who 
seize upon one or two texts, but ignore 
the whole teaching of the Bible. In 
conclusion, he sets forth certain prin- 
ciples and suggestions for the church 
toward a constructive approach to the 
matter of illness and health. There 
follows an extensive bibliography which 
will be of tremendous help to those 
wishing to pursue the study further. 

On the whole, Dr. Boggs holds that 
the claims of the faith healers cannot 
be substantiated. He concludes that 
sickness cannot be traced to the Devil, 
that God does not will perfect health 
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for every one, and that true growth can 
come through suffering. He deplores 
the distinction that sees healing which 
comes through the ministry of the phy- 
sician as necessarily less evidence of 
faith than remission of symptoms 
through less obvious means. 

Naturally, various people will take 
exception to this book for quite dif- 
ferent reasons. Feeling on the subject 
is too deep to yield to argument, how- 
ever cogently presented. In addition, 
the author does not follow out certain 
implications which must finally be con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, this is a most 
important book, and will well reward 
the reader. Pastors will find it helpful 
to place it in the hands of their laymen, 
after they have read it themselves. 


WiuiaM B. Octessy, Jr. 





Encyclopaedia of Morals, edited by 
VerciLius Ferm. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. 682 pp. 
$10.00. 


Tuis is a collection of useful articles 
on the theory and practice of morals, 
with detailed cross-references to make 
the information more readily available. 
The emphasis is upon the major moral 
philosophers and upon anthropological 
findings. 





The Guide for the Perplexed, by Moses 
Marmonwwes. Dover Publications, 
New York, 1956. 414 pp. $1.85 
(paper). 

An unabridged reproduction of the 

second revised edition of the Fried- 

lander translation (with a 55 page in- 
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troduction) of the great philosophic 
work which profoundly influenced Jew- 
ish, Christian, and Moslem thought of 
the Middle Ages, written for scholars 
who were bewildered by the conflict 
between the religious and scientific and 
philosophic thought of the day. 





A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to 
Ockham, Vol. X in The Library of 
Christian Classics, edited by Eucene 
R. FAIRWEATHER. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 457 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tuts volume—the fourteenth in the 

order of its appearance—in The Li- 

brary of Christian Classics fills a needed 

gap in the available works of the 

Christian Fathers. One third of the 

volume, approximately, is devoted to 

the writings of Anselm of Canterbury, 
including the Prologion, with its fa- 
mous ontological argument for the ex- 
istence of God, and his best known and 
most influential work, Why God Be- 
came Man. There are shorter passages 
from a dozen of the theologians of the 
twelfth century, and from four of those 
of the thirteenth century, other than 

Thomas Aquinas, some of whose typi- 

cal writings are found in Volume XI. 

The editor’s introduction and notes up- 

hold the high standard set in the pre- 

vious volumes of the series. 





Calvin’s Doctrine of the Work of 
Christ, by Joun F. JANSEN. James 
Clarke and Co., London, 1956. 120 
pp. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. JANSEN is professor of religion at 
Hanover College. He gives us a valu- 
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able little book on Calvin’s doctrine of 
the offices of Christ—regal, priestly, 
and prophetic. The study is based upon 
a first-hand examination of Calvin’s 
commentaries and other writings. Jan- 
sen points out that the prophetic office 
is first introduced by Calvin in the Jn- 
stitutes of 1545. He concludes, how- 
ever, that Calvin made no real use of 
the three-fold analysis, that it is absent 
from his commentaries, and that it is 
not an adequate and true expression 
of his own theology. The two-fold 
analysis is Calvin’s essential position. 
The change to the three-fold analysis 
was a peripheral matter and was moti- 
vated by the Reformer’s desire to ra- 
tionalize the Protestant ministerial 
order. The prophetic office is not 
necessary for an adequate exposition of 
the work of the Redeemer. 

The opening chapter lays the ground- 
work for the study by using a tire- 
some contrast between a “superficial” 
liberal theology and an “extremist” 
position of radical eschatology. The 
true and profound position—presum- 
ably a type of existentialist theology— 
rectifies the errors found in these way- 
ward theologies. On pages 108-109, 
Jansen takes for himself the essential 
Calvinistic position, indicating that the 
adoption of the prophetic office leads 
to the liberal perils (in Jansen’s opin- 
ion) of making Jesus primarily a pro- 
phetic teacher and of substituting ra- 
tionalism for faith. The reviewer is 
not persuaded that this slight polemic 
note is either wise or necessary. 


WALTER E. StuUERMANN 
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Past Finding Out: The Tragic Story of 
Joanna Southcott and Her Succes- 
sors, by G. R. Battering. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1956. 151 


pp. $3.00. 


Joanna SouTucorTtT, an English “pro- 
phetess” of impending doom whose 
career began in the 1790's, herself died 
in disillusionment; but her disciples 
still flourish and periodically renew her 
demand that a council of Anglican 
bishops open and assess her box of 
sealed prophecies. Besides these “ortho- 
dox” followers, numerous prophets, 
sects, and cults have looked to her for 
inspiration. Out of an obvious com- 
mand of the sources (of which, un- 
fortunately, no bibliography is given), 
Balleine tells the whole story with a 
dignity, restraint, and sympathetic fair- 
mindedness not always found in such 
studies. The book is valuable for the 
religious historian; it adds to the bibli- 
cal student’s list of bizarre textual in- 
terpretations; the abnormal psycholo- 
gist can have a fieldday here; and all 
of us should appreciate the background 
Balleine provides for such recent move- 
ments as Anglo-Israel, the House of 
David, and the Panacea Society. 


Tuomas A. SCHAFER 





The Prayers of Kierkegaard, by PERRY 
D. LeFesre. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. 245 
pp. $3.00. 


Tus book contains a selection of the 
prayers of Kierkegaard and an illumi- 
nating interpretation of his life and 
thought. About a hundred prayers are 
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included. They vary in length from a 
few lines to approximately a page. The 
selecting and editing of these prayers 
is the unique contribution of the book. 
They give us a devotional classic of the 
highest order. At the same time they 
are an uncovering of the soul of Kier- 
kegaard. He reveals himself through 
his prayers, 

The essay which follows is penetrat- 
ing in its understanding of the great 
Danish thinker. The basic facts of his 
life are stated. The author follows with 
a discussion of his spiritual pilgrimage 
as it is seen in his relation to his father, 
his love affair with Regine Olsen, and 
his controversy with the “Corsair.” 
The second chapter analyzes the basic 
themes of Kierkegaard’s writings. We 
have here the understanding that 
Christianity must be appropriated to be 
understood. The author writes in ex- 
planation of Kierkegaard’s position: 
“In the final analysis, one believes in 
the Incarnation by faith alone, a faith 
which is both an act of the will and a 
gift of God. Faith is the belief that the 
Absurd has really happened, and every 
man must make the same leap of faith 
whether he was Jesus’ historical con- 
temporary or whether he is a modern 
man” (p. 166). “Becoming a Christian 
. . . IS a movement away from specula- 
tion and the aesthetic through despair, 
fear and trembling, dread, infinite re- 
signation, suffering, consciousness of 
guilt to consciousness of sin and finally 
faith” (p. 187). 

The most striking chapter of the 
book is the closing discussion of Kierke- 
gaard as a man of prayer. We see here 
his deep faith, his understanding of the 
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faithfulness of God, and his realization 
that all true communion with Christ in- 
volves the capacity to enter into the 
fellowship of his sufferings. Walter 
Lowrie is our unquestioned authority 
on Kierkegaard and he has pronounced 
this to be “the best book on Kier- 
kegaard which has been written in 
English.” 
Hotmes RoLsTon 





American Catholicism, by JoHN Tracy 
Exuis. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book is one of a series—which 
will include a companion volume on 
American Protestantism—on The His- 
tory of American Civilization, which 
is being published under the general 
editorship of Prof. Daniel J. Boorstin 
of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It summarizes read- 
ably, concisely, and with much docu- 
mentation, the story of Roman Catho- 
licism in America from the times of the 
first Spanish and French missionaries 
down to the present day. 

It is not unfair to say that Prof. Ellis, 
in his treatment of the subject, is con- 
cerned, not only to tell the story of 
American Catholicism, but to present 
American Roman Catholics in as fav- 
orable a light as possible, as loyal and 
constructive citizens of the American 
Community. In the course of his ex- 
position he alludes to various attacks 
which have been made from time to 
time on Roman Catholics in America 
—as, for example, by the Know-noth- 
ings of the 1850’s and the American 
Protective Association of the 1880's 
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and ’go’s. Deplorable as some of these 
attacks undoubtedly were, Dr. Ellis 
seems to regard all opposition to Ro- 
man Catholicism in America as moti- 
vated by religious prejudice. He does 
not seem to appreciate the genuine con- 
cern which many thoughtful and re- 
sponsible Protestants feel when, for ex- 
ample, Roman Catholics in the United 
States seek public financial support for 
their private parochial schools, and 
urge an exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives between the U.S.A. and the 
Vatican State. Such proposals run clean 
counter not only to deeply cherished 
Protestant convictions, but to what 
many Protestants and others regard as 
a fundamental principle of the United 
States Constitution, namely, the doc- 
trine of separation of church and state. 
The value of Dr. Ellis’s book as an ob- 
jective historical study would undoubt- 
edly have been greatly enhanced if he 
had shown some real appreciation of 
this situation, and presented a more 
balanced view of Protestant - Roman 
Catholic relations in America. 


Norman V. Hope 





We Witness Together: A History of 


Cooperative Home Missions, by 
Rosert T. Hanpy. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1956. 235 pp. 


$4.00. 


Durinc the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can home missions was evangelical in 
tone but strongly denominational in 
character. It is to the credit of the 
enterprise that the church followed the 
people and the gospel was carried 
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wherever they went to live in this ex- 
panding nation. 

As the twentieth century began the 
evangelical tone and missionary pur- 
pose were still strong, but the denomi- 
nations began to discover one another, 
beginning many new movements that 
were interdenominational and coopera- 
tive in nature. Notable among coopera- 
tive ventures initiated in the first de- 
cade of this century were: the Con- 
gress of Foreign Missions in 1900, the 
Missionary Education Movement in 
1902 and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in 1906. Then in 1908 
came the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Home Mission Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. 

Professor Handy’s book is a survey 
of the activities of the two Councils 
concerned with home missions, working 
in close cooperation until 1940, and 
then uniting to form the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, which, 
in 1950, became a major Division in 
the new National Council of Churches. 
Most of the things now being done in 
Protestant home missions evolved dur- 
ing this half century, very much of it 
being worked out cooperatively. Among 
the areas studied by these Councils are: 
Indian Work, Migrant Work, Spanish 
American Work, the Rural Church, 
Evangelism, Comity, City Church 
Planning, and Church Architecture. 
Some interdenominational projects were 
undertaken, but the Councils did their 
best work in the pooling of ideas to 
the enrichment of all participating 
communions. 


The book under review is more fac- 
tual than inspirational. But the facts 
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recorded here indicate the major phases 
through which American Protestantism 
has passed in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The first two de- 
cades were marked by a _ boundless 
optimism, climaxed in the crusading 
spirit of World War I. There was the 
era of large emphasis upon the social 
gospel, with its confidence that the 
kingdom could be brought in by man’s 
efforts. Following the war and running 
through the depression years there was 
a period of disillusionment that was 
discouraging to all missionary effort. 
About 1940 began the new period of 
aggressive home missions in which we 
are now living. 

The author calls the depression per- 
iod “Seven Lean Years” and notes how 
many were the prophets of doom in 
those days. In 1934 the Christian Cen- 
tury carried an editorial called “The 
Passing of Home Missions” in which 
it maintained that not one more 
church ever could ethically be orga- 
nized by home mission money. In fact, 
said the Century, home missions was 
finished and all its operations ought to 
be transferred to the Federal Council! 
What a tremendous change of climate 
has taken place since then in a nation 
growing so fast that every home mis- 
sions agency now is simply trying to 
keep up. 

This book should be read by any 
person who wants to know the story of 
cooperative home missions in America. 


P. D. MILLER 
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To Enjoy God, by RutH MuirHeap 
Berry. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1956. 228 pp. $3.50. 


Tue title of this book does not help it, 
I think. As a matter of fact it hinders 
it. Its subtitle, though rather trite, is 
much better, “A Woman’s Adventure 
In Faith.” At least the latter gives an 
idea of the contents of what is really 
an autobiography of a very interesting 
and worthwhile person. 

Mrs, Berry is typical of thousands 
and thousands of American women 
who, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
are enjoying their God and to whom 
the church is a second home. If you 
are an average woman, you keep saying 
to yourself, “This could be me.” 

Her account of her experience, as a 
very young woman, in leaving her na- 
tive Michigan to teach in a negro mis- 
sion school in Alabama will be of 
special interest to all Southerners. Here 
we see ourselves as others see us, and 
it comes as something of a shock, 
though told with the kindest of words 
and best of intentions. 


Doucias SUMMERS BROWN 





jesus Compared: A Study of Jesus and 
Other Great Founders of Religion, 
by CHarves S. Brapen. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1957. 230 pp. $5.00. 


Some will doubtless declare, without 
reading, that Jesus Compared is sacri- 
lege or heresy. Others will dismiss it 
as impossible, historically or religiously. 
For those sincerely interested in the 
“faiths men live by,” Professor Braden 
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offers ten brief but stimulating sketches 
of the “founding fathers.” He himself 
questions the designation of “religion” 
for some of the traditions discussed, but 
since he never defines the term, it 
does not really matter. These men— 
legendary or historical or, more fre- 
quently, both—have significantly in- 
fluenced centuries of human life and 
thought. 

A few reservations, however, need to 
be made. There are indications that 
the author relies wholly on translations 
rather than original texts. (That is no 
crime; so does this reviewer.) But a 
conspicuous number of quotations and 
references come from popularizations 
(for example, Arnold’s classic Light of 
Asia) and imaginative biographies, 
more noteworthy for literary style and 
philosophical bias than scholarly ac- 
curacy. Add to this the fact that Bra- 
den, to make his comparisons sharp 
and dramatic, includes legend as abun- 
dantly as history (though trying to 
label each), and the result emerges as 
highly speculative, subjective, and 
sometimes contradictory. 

The author displays a somewhat 
“liberal” theology based on the Jesus 
of history to the frank rejection of Paul, 
and he makes pacifism a pet, even 
petty, criterion in each chapter. This 
is a simple and very readable introduc- 
tion to Nanak, Mahavira, and the rest. 
Its chief value lies in showing that the 
uniqueness of Christianity comes not 
from prophecy, wondrous birth stories, 
miracles performed, higher concepts of 
deity, ethical teachings, or theological 
developments by later generations. It 
must be seen, then, in the incomparable 
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experience of those who believe in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

The book has a number of minor 
errors, editorial and typographical, cap- 
ped by the assertion that “both Jesus 
and Confucius were peri-pathetic.” 


CREIGHTON LACY 





The Church Under the Cross, by J. B. 
Puiturrs. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1956. 111 pp. $2.50. 


Ir would be difficult for anyone who 
is not himself a missionary or mis- 
sionary executive to write a book so 
relevant to the missionary enterprise of 
our time. Dr. Phillips has not had 
firsthand experience on the mission 
field, but he has had firsthand ex- 
perience with the Cross, and is keenly 
aware of its meaning to those who 
serve Christ at home and abroad. With 
clear discernment he has read the 
letters of missionaries and the reports 
of the Church Missionary Society. 
Holding this information in the light 
of his own fresh study of the Acts of 
the Apostles, he has written a remark- 
ably fresh and helpful book. One finds 
himself wishing that he could put this 
small volume into the hands of every 
missionary, and make it required read- 
ing for those who are responsible for 
missionary education in the local 
Church. It is a timely tribute to those 
who sacrificially serve the “vast patient 
purpose of God” in strange and distant 
lands, and it is a call to Christians 
everywhere to live their lives under the 
Cross of Christ. 


Marion A. Boccs 
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The Call of the Minaret, by KENNETH 
Cracc. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1956. 376 pp. $6.25. 


Tuis is a book on missions, yet not on 
missions in any narrow sense. It is a 
study of the Christian vocation to Mus- 
lims “in the light of the manifold 
moods and aspirations around the Min- 
aret today” (p. 185). The book is a 
call to and an aid toward an under- 
standing of Islam. It is a summons to 
“so become aware of Islam as to enter 
into all its implications for the Chris- 
tian.” It is an attempt to know Islam 
from within. Before the Christian can 
aid the Muslim he “must be ready to 
pay in diligence the price of under- 
standing.” He must seek to “penetrate 
Islam with genuine objectivity.” 

The method chosen to aid this ven- 
ture in understanding is the study of 
the Call to Prayer sounded from the 
Minaret, for that is the best single epi- 
tome of Muslim belief and action. By 
following the meanings of the Call to 
Prayer, the Christian enters into the 
inner fulness of the Muslim summons. 

Despite the claims of the publisher 
this is no “readable book.” It is well 
written and its message is clear, but 
this is no short and easy summary of 
Islam. For one thing, there are num- 
erous Arabic terms. This book is only 
for those who are concerned enough to 
pay the price of understanding. All ef- 
fort and time are rewarded. Here is a 
deep appreciation of the Muslim, of 
his faith and his culture. Here is a 
positive exposition of Muslim thought 
and action. Here is vital concern born 
of Christian commitment. Here is an 


excellent example of the only valid mis- 
sionary approach—study, understand- 
ing, appreciation, love. 

This book is very timely. The recent 
events in the Middle East and the Arab 
world made this book relevant. And it 
provides background and perspective 
for understanding those events. 


T. WaTSON STREET 





Man’s Religions, by Joun B. Noss. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1956. xiii +- 784 pp. $5.90. 


THE student—or teacher—of living 
religions will welcome this “revised 
edition” of a standard textbook first 
published in 1949. He will have to 
look elosely, however, to detect the re- 
visions. Early Chinese legends have 
been changed from “fantastic” to 
“fanciful,” and “outsiders” have be- 
come “observers” of Islam. In the dis- 
cussion of Chinese religions a few 
tenses have been changed, as much for 
grammatical correction as in acknowl- 
edgment of Communist influence, 
which directly occasions only one add- 
ed question. Modern Taoism ends with 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900; eight 
words cover the Evanston Assembly 
under “Movements toward Union of 
the Churches”; four pages have been 
inserted to prove that “Islam is no 
more immune to inner movement of 
change, growth, and diversification 
than the other religions of the world.” 

These trivial examples are simply to 
warn present owners not to buy an 
ostensibly revised edition. More posi- 
tively, all others interested in world re- 
ligions should own Professor Noss’ 
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book. It remains, after seven years, 
still the most competent and compre- 
hensive survey of “man’s most note- 
worthy faiths.” The attempt to trace 
historical developments as well as ori- 
gins gives a valuable perspective, even 
though contemporary accounts are so 
brief as to be deceptively superficial. 
One might wish, also, for more deliber- 
ate correlation and synoptic compari- 
sons. But space clearly did not permit, 
and the author has done magnificently 
to encompass his ambitious scope in a 
single volume. And incidentally, the 
revised edition is far more attractive 
and readable in type and format. 


CREIGHTON Lacy 





The Prophetic Voice in Protestant 
Christianity, by RatpH G. Wri.- 
BURN. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1956. 280 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book is an expansion of lectures 
on the ecumenical movement delivered 
to a Disciples’ theological seminary 
(Northwest Christian College, Ore- 
gon) by a Disciples’ professor of the- 
ology (Phillips University). The au- 
thor expresses his desire to “further the 
development of the ecumenical cause” 
and his deep conviction that “this 
movement represents an inspiring frui- 
tion of the prophetic spirit of Protes- 
tant Christianity” (p. 9). He defines 
denominationalism as the absolutizing 
of any Christian group as identical 
with the Christian church and calls it 
“a sinful reduction of the church uni- 
versal to a religious sect or party” (p. 
271). 

“The dynamics of undenominational 
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Protestantism” lie, according to Dr. 
Wilburn, in its prophetic spirit which 
in each age calls for “continuous re- 
form.” Christianity, functioning crea- 
tively within all historical orders of 
existence, never can be identified abso- 
lutely with any of its historic forms of 
expression. The author holds that there 
are two specific areas of concern con- 
fronting contemporary Protestantism. 
He calls them “fundamental and press- 
ing problems.” Within the distinctive 
framework of its own basic convictions, 
Protestantism, as a whole and in joint 
conversations, must seek to understand 
the meaning of revelation and author- 
ity. In Part Two Dr, Wilburn gives a 
setting to this problem, commendably 
using primary historical documenta- 
tion. Again, Protestantism as a whole 
needs to come to a common mind in 
our time on the related and vital reali- 
zation of the uniquely Protestant mean- 
ing of Christian unity, how we are re- 
lated to one another “in the church.” 
Part Three is devoted to directing 
Protestantism toward what is called 
“establishing an undenominational loy- 
alty to the Church Universal.” 

Professor Wilburn clarifies two im- 
portant areas for Christian thought to- 
day and persuades his readers of the 
significance of the issues involved. His 
work, particularly as reflecting a broad 
Campbellite approach, is a welcome 
part of the on-going ecumenical con- 
versation. Conversation of this sort 
historically may prove far more con- 
structive than some of the more obvi- 
ous and necessary organizational ma- 
chinery of ecumenicity. 

Pau Lesiz GARBER 
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Modern Rivals to the Christian Faith, 
by Cornetius Lozw. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 95 pp. 
$1.00. 


Wiru keen insight the author, in the 
brief compass of this book, sets forth 
some of the idolatrous patterns to 
which men give allegiance in contem- 
porary American life. Outside the 
church these patterns are seen in the 
realm of science and politics, There 
are other movements within the body 
of Christianity, which also constitute 
the lesser “gods” of today. The super- 
ficial gospel of self-improvement is 
shown as lacking the basic content of 
the biblical doctrines of the Christian 
faith. The book is very readable and 
stimulating. 





Christianity and Economic Problems, 
by D. L. Munsy. St. Martin’s 
Press, New York, 1956. 290 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue author is a teacher of economics 
at Aberdeen, with a studied grasp of 
Christian thought somewhat rare 
among his professional clan. The pres- 
ent work is an elaboration of lectures 
he gave in the summer session at Union 
Seminary in New York in 1954. 

It is a discursive essay, making an 
over-all commentary on the basic con- 
cepts of economics and Christian doc- 
trine, as well as upon the major par- 
ticular matters of wealth, wages, em- 
ployment, pricing, and State regula- 
tion. It does not attack or debate any 
one problem thoroughly or vigorously, 
nor add significantly to the current 
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terms and issues of Christian-economic 
analysis, 

Very probably the absence of any 
sharp content or specific contribution 
is in part due to Mr. Munby’s mental 
temper, which is clearly one of judici- 
ous balance and conservative, non-doc- 
trinaire criticism: he is neither pro nor 
anti capitalism or State control or any- 
thing else. Perhaps his orientation is 
a kind of Keynsian one. He is not 
overly modest about expressing his 
opinions, even though they are never 
of a partisan kind. His book is of 
greatest value for the simple reason that 
writers of such technical competence 
never approach their work so fully 
within a Christian frame of reference. 


JoserH FLETCHER 





All Ye That Labor: An Essay on Chris- 
tianity, Communism, and the Prob- 
lem of Evil, by Lester De Koster. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1956. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts is the first volume in a series 
called Pathway Books, “original mono- 
graphs representative of the best con- 
temporary evangelical thought by lead- 
ing writers in the world of Christian 
scholarship.” Consulting editors are 
F, F. Bruce, Leon Morris, Bernard 
Ramm, and Edward J, Young. The 
writer does not obtrude his theological 
position. 

The book is short and for the most 
part in simple language. Surplus value, 
profit, price, proletariat, dialectical 
materialism, and other terms, are de- 
fined concisely and concretely, and lead 
into a presentation of Marxian eco- 
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nomics. It is easy to criticize Com- 
munist philosophy, and Communism 
must indeed be defeated on the philo- 
sophical level. Yet is it not Communist 
economics which has gained it the fol- 
lowing of men? In order to understand 
its attractiveness this economics must 
be understood. 

A second worthwhile feature is a 
discussion of Communism as a religion. 
This is now common but the author’s 
treatment is interesting. He notes that 
the “classless society” of Communism 
posits a complete discontinuity between 
men of this society and men of that. 
Christianity teaches a continuity be- 
tween this world and the next (Bar- 
thians note). 

A third point is that Marxism, by 
setting the cause of evil in the eco- 
nomic realm, is utopian and unreal- 
istic. Christianity, by finding evil in 
man, is therefore able to make social 
progress in this world. Marxist social 
aims are to be realized only on yon 
side the revolution. 

Dialectical materialism is summar- 
ized in ten propositions, and criticized 
largely by the inconsistencies of any 
deterministic philosophy. The weak- 
nesses of laissez-faire economics are also 
depicted. Present-day capitalistic so- 
ciety is seen as correcting these, and 
avoiding the Marxist errors. Capital- 
ism is not perfect, but Christian influ- 
ence can be effectively exerted in it. 

The last eight pages regarding ap- 
plication are the weakest in an other- 
wise excellent book. The author has 
made a keen and penetrating analysis. 
The application may be left to others. 

Joun D. MacLeop, Jr. 
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An Adventure in Love, by W. Tatta- 
FERRO THOMPSON, John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1956. 155 pp. 
$2.50. 


Every minister and family life coun- 
selor searches eagerly for a more mean- 
ingful book on family life to be placed 
in the hands of homebuilders. Fre- 
quently in the job of counseling this 
is some of the best service that can be 
rendered. Reading, thinking, and talk- 
ing together are the best methods of 
mutual understanding. 


An Adventure in Love is a safe and 
sane book to be used in this manner. 
To be quite honest I have had to se- 
cure three copies before completely 
reading this volume. A couple showed 
up for help, and the partially read book 
was immediately put to work. 

Into this book on family life, Dr. 
Thompson has put a wide experience 
of reading, thirty years of teaching, and 
best of all many years of practiced 
Christian family life living. 

Techniques as such, and these are 
evident in abundance, are made to 
serve the larger matter of values, the 
principal value being “Christian” love 
as compared to “romantic” love. Be- 
ginning with the changes that have 
come about in the social order affect- 
ing the family, Christian love is singled 
out as the supreme qualification for a 
successful marriage. Specific help is 
given in dealing with that all important 
question: “How can we know we 
really love each other and that our love 
will last?” After a man and woman 
are bound together in the bond of 
Christian love, this becomes the basis 
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Early Medieval 


Edited by Georce E. McCracken ; 
Aten Casaniss, collaborator. 
The theological thought of the 
Western church during the period 
commonly called the Dark Ages 
—from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. Subject matter covers 
dogma, the Eucharistic contro- 
versy, homiletics, pastoral the- 
ology, and Biblical interpretation. 


VOLUME XXV 


Spiritual and 
Anoboptist Writers 


Edited by Georce H. Wituiams 
and Ancet M. Mercat. This 
representative group of sixteenth- 
century writings — most of them 
translated into English for the 
first time — explores the Radical 
Reformation and its influence on 
modern Protestantism. 
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for nurturing a new life, and meeting 
the needs of pre-school, school, and 
adolescent periods, In the last chapter 
the value of Christian love is applied 
to the family as the primary social unit 
as the initiator of changes in the social 
order. 
JoserpH M. Garrison 





Learning Together in the Christian 
Fellowship, by Sara Litt.e. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1956. 104 


pp. $1.25. 


Here is a good handbook for all adult 
teachers, directors of Christian Educa- 
tion, adult advisors, and pastors who 
have problems concerning participation 
in the educational and training pro- 
gram of the church. It is written sim- 
ply and practically and deals with a 
very pertinent and everyday problem 
in any size church or Sunday School on 
the grass roots level. The author shows 
a grasp of present-day terms and tech- 
niques and yet wisely warns the reader 
of dangers in becoming too technical 
and methodical. 

This book will stimulate teachers and 
students to experiment with fresh and 
new ways. It will beget motivation and 
will encourage a community of fellow- 
ship. It is quite readable. Education 
becomes a partner in evangelism as it 
should. The charts and check-lists can 
be profitably used by teachers and 
classes. Unless teaching breathes with 
vitality and begets a sharing and par- 
ticipation it will become largely a static 
thing and beget loss of time. This book 
will be a real aid at this point. 

Ceci. THOMPSON 
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An Approach to Christian Education, 
edited by Rupert E. Davies. The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 159 pp. $4.75. 


THIs symposium by a group of British 
educators, most of whom are Metho- 
dist, is an excellent book on the cur- 
rently much discussed subject of re- 
lating Christian faith to education. All 
of these writers are actively engaged in 
education, some of them in British pub- 
lic schools and others at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, Each is a com- 
petent scholar in his own field. The 
contributors write out of “a common 
concern for Christian education and a 
common conviction that the issues 
which it raises in our time have not 
yet been adequately handled.” They 
make no claim to resolving these issues 
but their writing is most helpful for all 
who are struggling with the problems 
of getting Christian faith related again 
to education. 

The editor of the symposium opens 
up with a chapter, “Wanted—A Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Education.” He 
clears the ground by pointing out cer- 
tain attitudes which are inconsistent 
with good education but are held by 
many religious people—such as sepa- 
rating religion from education by as- 
signing one to the church and the other 
to the school, teaching Christianity as 
a means to preserve democracy, and 
teaching Christian faith solely as an 
evangelistic means of bringing youth to 
personal decision. A Christian philo- 
sopy of education is concerned with 
leading men into all truth, which comes 
from God the Creator. 
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The second chapter, by the Head- 
master of Kingswood School, says that 
Christian education implies that the 
universe is man’s home; “that it is sig- 
nificant, deliberately provocative, call- 
ing for discovery, comprehension, ar- 
rangement and use; that it is sacra- 
mental, the material of worship. Chris- 
tian education is the combining of all 
means at the disposal of the teacher to 
forward each individual’s struggle to- 
wards the fulness of stature which for 
a Christian is measured by Christ. It 
is a struggle towards wholeness and 
light.” He then sketches qualities of 
teaching and learning involved in such 
a process of education, 

Next follow chapters on the various 
disciplines—the natural sciences, math- 
ematics, history, classics, literature, 
modern languages, and theology. All 
are helpful but the chapters on science 
and mathematics are especially good. 
The final chapter is on worship. This 
is most suggestive, especially for those 
who plan services of worship, either in 
schools or colleges. 

This book, one of the best, makes a 
real contribution to a subject which is 
much on the mind of Christians in 
education today. The fact that the 
authors are about evenly divided be- 
tween professors in British universities 
and public schools makes it even more 
stimulating. The reader is conscious 
that each author is a scholar in his 
own field, but he has gone beyond a 
mere theoretical approach and is telling 
what he has tried to put into actual 
teaching both at the university and the 
lower school levels. 

Hunter B. BLAKELY 
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Crisis in Communication: A Christian 
Examination of the Mass Media, by 
Matcotm Boyp. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. Garden City, New 
York, 1957. 128 pp. $2.95. 


Act those concerned with Christian 
apologetics in our time are aware by 
now of the contemporary emphasis on 
the communication of the gospel. This 
word “communication” is pivotal for 
the present author, himself formerly a 
“communicator” in the advertising arts 
and currently a tutor assistant at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Mr. 
Boyd is developing some new angles on 
the arts of religious communication. 

Mr. Boyd writes with a spicy style 
more to be associated with journalism 
than with the book of serious purpose. 
Yet the style is deceptive, for under- 
neath its occasional too-clever phrases 
lies some penetrating analysis in the 
theology of culture. In three short 
chapters he takes up successively a di- 
agnosis of communication arts in the 
present situation, which he calls “The 
Age of Publicity”; a consideration of 
“Religious Communication by the 
Mass Media,” which pertains to tele- 
vision, the movies, the theatre, etc.; 
and, finally, “Point of Contact,” a set- 
ting forth of what he considers to be 
outstanding recent experiments in new 
forms of witnessing to the faith, espe- 
cially in Europe and Great Britain. In 
every chapter he indicates a broad base 
for his discussion, standing on the foun- 
dations of penetrating theological 
study. 

His own orientation seems to be in 
the direction of Paul Tillich, whose 
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“method of correlation,” he feels, holds 
out more promise for meeting the pres- 
ent situation than either Barth’s or 
Brunner’s views. Within the areas of 
some media of communication that 
make no pretense of being avowedly 
Christian, he feels, “we find the deep 
questions concerning the human situa- 
tion coming to the surface. Many a 
very bad movie is, at least, dealing at a 
particular level with man’s existential 
condition.” Thus, he feels that a chief 
task for the churches is to recognize 
that there is a kind of “negative wit- 
ness” which can and must be translated 
or “converted” into a “positive Chris- 
tian witness.” 


Kenpic BruBAKER CULLY 





Witness To The Campus, edited by 
RoceR OrTMAYER. The National 
Methodist Student Movement, 
Nashville, 1956. 126 pp. $1.50. 


Witness To The Campus is the result 
of papers read and discussed at a semi- 
nar sponsored by the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions of the Methodist 
Board of Education. Its editor, Roger 
Ortmayer, is also editor of Motive, the 
dynamic journal of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement. The book contains 
the following chapters: ‘Evangelism 
and Leadership,” by John O. Gross; 
“The Evangelism of Jesus,” by John J. 
Vincent; “A Theology For Evangel- 
ism,” by Julian N. Hartt; “Evangel- 
ism In The Beginnings of the Wesleyan 
Tradition,” by David Shipley; “What 
Takes Place in the Conversion Experi- 
ence?” by John Dixon Copp; “The 
Evangelism of The University,” by 
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Harold H. Hutson; and “Evangelism 


of The University Community,” by 
Merrill Abbey. 


Witness To The Campus is primarily 
dedicated to the understanding of the 
issues involved in evangelizing the aca- 
demic communities of students, faculty, 
and administrative staff, and in this 
respect it fulfills its task well. The book, 
however, is unbalanced. It seems to be 
clearest in understanding the nature of 
the academic community, but it does 
not spell out distinctly from the biblical 
point of view the saving events of Jesus 
Christ—his birth, ministry, death, and 
resurrection—to which evangelists wit- 
ness when proclaiming the kerygma. 
It seems not to emphasize adequately 
the total setting of evangelism which 
also includes the koinonia in which the 
Gospel is communicated personally, nor 
does it seem to call adequate attention 
to the experience of teaching (didache) 
in which babes in Christ are nurtured 
in faith. The task of evangelism in- 
volves not only the request for a per- 
sonal response but also a judgment on 
the institutions and mores in which the 
modern university finds itself in order 
that the university be existentially in- 
volved. 


Witness To The Campus is a good 
beginning, for the task of university 
evangelism has hardly been thought 
through creatively. It is necessary, 
however, to do more than simply un- 
derstand issues; effective evangelism 
calls for intelligent proclamation. 


J. Ropert Keever, Jr. 
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Christ And Your fob: A Study In 
Christian Vocation, by ALFrep P. 
Kuauster. Concordia Publishing 
House, Saint Louis, 1957. 145 pp- 
$1.50. 


Tus is a book for the man who is 
sometimes troubled because he cannot 
go on a preaching mission while he 
operates a lathe, runs a combine on the 
farm, works at the bank, or pleads a 
case in court. It is a valuable study 
and excellent presentation of the scrip- 
tural and Reformation truths about the 
meaning of Christian vocation insofar 
as our daily lives as Christians are con- 
cerned. It corrects the mistaken notion 
that a Christian, in his daily occupa- 
tion, cannot please God and make a 
contribution to the total progress of the 
Kingdom. By keeping in mind the fact 
that his total life, in all areas, belongs 
to God, a man can be happy at his 
work, find daily discipline in it, serve 
his neighbors, and make valuable con- 
tributions to Christ and his church. 
Best chapter in the book is the one on 
“Money Talks.” 
RoswELL LonG 





Laymen At Work: “How to meet 
human needs in your town,” by 
GzorcE STOLL, edited by ALBERT L. 
Meisurc. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1956. 93 pp. $1.75. 

Tus is the story of the work of 

the Committee on Institutions of the 

Council of Churches, Louisville, Ky. 

The author, George Stoll, is a Metho- 

dist layman. In simple terms he pre- 

sents the opportunities for helping 
the unfortunate men, women, and 
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young people who are confined to in- 
stitutions in Louisville. These institu- 
tions range from places of correction 
and punishment to places of convales- 
cence and healing. The work of this 
group of laymen is a good example of 
what can be done in a community 
where one person is concerned that the 
needs of people in a community be 
met. It is also a good example of 
what a group such as the Council of 
Churches in a community can do in 
making a better community. This is a 
thoughtful book and one that could 
well be found in a church library and 
among study groups. In the following 
paragraph the author states in brief 
compass the substance of the book: 


“For folks who believe that religion 
is more than warming a bench on Sun- 
day there are bound to be difficulties 
and hazards—-but also opportunities. 
We have tried to tell here some ways 
that lawyers, teachers, engineers, print- 
ers, farmers, restaurant men, and fac- 
tory workers in Louisville have found 
to give hands and feet to the Christian 
message.” 

Ma coi P. CaLHoun 





joy in Believing, Selections from the 
Spoken and Written Words and the 
Prayers of Henry Sloan Coffin, edi- 
ted by Water Russett Bowe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1956. 248 pp. $2.75. 


Aw anthology which presents the best 
of Henry Sloan Coffin and for which 
Joy in Believing is the appropriate title. 
Beautifully expressed, on a high intel- 
lectual level, with deep spiritual insight 
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and an understanding of the human 
heart, this may well become one of the 
devotional classics of the church. 





Words to Change Lives, by 58 leading 
American clergymen; Religious Liv- 
ing, by Greorcia Harkness; The 
Life of Christ in Poetry, compiled by 
Hazet Davis Crarx; A Short 
Primer for Protestants, by JAMES 
Hastincs Nicuoits; What Chris- 
tianity Says about Sex, Love and 
Marriage, by RoLanp H. Banton; 
Basic Christian Writings, edited by 
STaNLEY I. Stuser. The Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1956. 124-128 
pp. 50 cents each. 


TuEsE six books are the first of a new 
series of low priced paperbacked books, 
known as Reflection Books, written by 
leading religious figures for the average 
church goer. All of this first group, 
with the exception of the first, which 
contains quotations or excerpts from 58 
sermons, are revisions or abridgements 
of earlier well known works. Small 
enough to be slipped into a coat pocket 
they should find ready and appreciative 
readers, 





Being and Believing, by BRYAN GREEN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


1956. 121 pp. $2.50. 


A popular exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Ten Command- 
ments, arranged for meditation and 
thought, by Bryan Green, Rector of 
Birmingham, well known for his 
preaching missions on both sides of the 
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Atlantic. The articles, which appeared 
first in a British National Magazine, 
have been revised by the author for the 
present publication. 





Protestant Preaching in Lent, by Har- 
otp J. Ocxenca. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 


1957. 285 pp. $3.95. 


ForTY-SEVEN sermon outlines, contain- 
ing mainly biblical material, by the 
well-known preacher of Park Street 
Church, Boston, 





The Christian Year, by Epwarp T. 
Horn, III. Muhlenberg Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1957. 243 pp. $3.75. 


How and why the Church Year—as 
variously observed by Roman Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, and Lutherans—came 
to be; with practical information on 
such matters as the sources of the vari- 
ous lessons and chants and the proper 
altar colors, 





The Invincible Christ, by Massey Mott 
Heltzel. Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1957. 142 pp. $2.00. 


Or the making of books of sermons, 
there is no end. Just when a skeptical 
reader begins to wonder whether any- 
thing good can come out of them, he 
is brought up short with the publica- 
tion of a volume of surpassing worth. 
This is such a volume. 

That which sets it off from much 
contemporary preaching is its solidity 
and depth of content. It deals not with 
the ephemeral and passing, but with 
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the real and the eternal, It is Christ- 
centered from start to finish, but intel- 
ligently so. It proves that it is pos- 
sible for a minister to keep abreast of 
what is going on in the field of biblical 
theology. To peruse the names from 
which material is drawn in these ser- 
mons is to call the roll of many of the 
best current students of the Bible—C. 
H. Dodd, A. M. Hunter, T. W. Man- 
son, James Stewart, to name but a few. 
And older scholars such as R. W. 
Dale, P. T. Forsyth, Marcus Dods, 
P. Carnegie Simpson, A. B. Bruce, and 
others, are much in evidence, Here is 
biblical theology made relevant and 
preachable. 

The homiletic skill is marked 
throughout. Introductions are atten- 
tion-arresting without ever being bi- 
zarre, and they move right into the 
sermon, quickly fading into the back- 
ground, so that the sermon and the 
hearer may get directly acquainted 
with each other. The conclusions are 
exceptionally good—brief, sometimes 
surprising, clinching the thought of the 
sermon in one last solid homiletical 
blow. The illustrations really illustrate, 
and are drawn from a wide range of 
interest. 

The style and diction are clear, 
smooth, and strong. Many of the sen- 
tences are short, crisp thrusts which at- 
tack the hearer like a rapier thrust 
rather than a bludgeon. Apt quota- 
tions are frequently used to good ad- 
vantage, with especially happy use of 
familiar hymn lines in settings which 
make them seem new. 

The sermons are all united around 
a central theme, yet within this unity 
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there is broad variety. There is passion 
behind the preaching, so that the 
hearer knows that this is not proposi- 
tional truth designed for momentary 
contemplation, but the eternal demand 
and offer of God to the sinning soul 
caught in the bundle of tragedy we call 
life. The preacher moves very quickly 
from the text to the listener, and indi- 
cates that he is not dealing with ser- 
mons but with people. 

This is biblical preaching of a high 
order. Would that it could be widely 
distributed in order to stimulate others 
to do likewise. 


DonaLp G. MILLER 





Counseling and Theology, by W1LL1AM 
E. Hutme. Muhlenberg Press, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1956. 250 pp. $3.75. 
pp. $3.75. 


Tuts book is not an attempt to “recon- 
cile” the viewpoints of psychotherapy 
and theology. It is rather a very suc- 
cessful effort to show that the right 
kind of psycho-therapy will result from 
the right kind of theology. The coun- 
seling concerning which Dr. Hulme 
writes is very definitely “counseling 
within the framework of the church.” 
He writes as one fully aware that ad- 
justment outside of a right relationship 
to God is worse than no “help” at all. 
For example, this author does not hesi- 
tate to use the term “sin” as he writes 
of man’s predicament. He quotes 
Frederick C. Thorne: “The point of 
most intimate conflict between secular 
and pastoral viewpoints concerns the 
relation of sin and maladjustment” to 
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introduce a very fine chapter on the 
“Concept of Freedom.” 

In reaction to the complete lack of 
content which seems to characterize 
some attitudes toward counseling Dr. 
Hulme reminds us “If a former gen- 
eration suffered from an overdose of 
legalistic dogmatism our present doc- 
trinal vacuity does not remedy the 
situation. The intellect is a door, not 
the only door but an important door, 
for the stimulation of experience. . .” 

In the matter of the actual counsel- 
ing process for example: as in his chap- 
ter on “The Need for Understanding” 
the so-called “listening” method is ad- 
vocated not as an effective technique 
but as a fruit of the counselor’s Chris- 
tian attitude toward the value of the 
personality with whom he is dealing. 
“There is an element of sovereignty— 
no matter how small—in the human 
personality that is not only the basis for 
personal responsibility but also is the 
insurance that a person is not the auto- 
matic outcome of any environmental 
process—even pastoral counseling.” 
Again he calls attention: “It is the 
position of the theology of the church 
that man is created as a free being and 
therefore as a responsible being. The 
pastor’s listening approach is based on 
his respect for both of these qualities 
in his counselee.” 

A valuable contribution is made 
when an author has the concern Dr. 
Hulme has for the place of theology 
and at the same time is aware of such 
contributions of psycho-therapy to the 
communication of the gospel as: the 
realization that the problem which a 
person expresses may not be his real 
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problem, that the mere giving of the 
right answers does not necessarily mean 
that the answers are accepted, and 
that a pastor or counselor may inter- 
fere with the healing saving processes 
by injecting himself and his ideas too 
much into a relationship. 
Cuar_es E, S. KRAEMER 





Anxiety in Christian Experience, by 
Wayne Oates. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 156 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tue prevalence of significant studies 
which use the concept of anxiety as 
the point of focus, demonstrates the 
conviction of many that this theme is 
of paramount importance in the under- 
standing of life. Dr. Oates, the pro- 
fessor of psychology of religion at 
Louisville Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, feels that the understanding of 
anxiety is essential to a true compre- 
hension of Christian experience. His 
approach is to bring to bear three lines 
of insight, namely the findings of mod- 
ern psychotherapists, the insights of the 
biblical message, and the experience of 
pastoral counselors. He treats, in turn, 
economic anxiety, finitude, the anxiety 
of grief, of sin, legalistic anxiety, and 
the anxiety of the morally indifferent. 
In the concluding section of the book 
he deals with the anxiety of the Cross, 
and sets the whole in a cosmic context. 

It is apparent that Dr. Oates is grap- 
pling with a most complex problem. He 
is conscious that many such studies are 
so abstract that they fail to speak a 
relevant word. This danger he seeks to 
avoid. In the light of this goal, it is 














disappointing that the results are not 
uniformly attained. He gives the im- 
pression of never really penetrating the 
problem in any significant sense. 
Strangely enough he never defines what 
he means when he uses the term anxie- 
ty, though he is well aware that it has 
many meanings. Too frequently he 
quotes uncritically from the literature, 
leaving the reader unsatisfied in regard 
to the relevance of the quotation. A 
notable exception is the chapter on 
“The Anxiety of Grief,” where the 
style and clarity are of the order that 
one would expect from Oates’ pre- 
vious writings. 

Thus, despite the fact that there is 
much of value here, this book will 
probably not make the lasting contribu- 
tion that Dr. Oates’ experience would 
promise. Pastors will find that it is 
valuable as supplemental reading, 
rather than as a primary treatment of 
anxiety. 

Ws. B. Octessy, Jr. 





God in His World, by Cuartuss S. 
Dutuie. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1956. 176 pp. $2.50. 


A suBTITLE for this book by the Prin- 
cipal of the Scottish Congregational 
College in Edinburgh might be “A 
Theology for Christian Evangelism.” 
The author’s purpose, which he states 
in the Preface, is “to try to place 
Christian discipleship and, more es- 
pecially, the life of prayer in the large 
setting of the Church and its mission 
on earth.” He writes out of a wide 
experience with Christian evangelism, 
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including participation in the current 
Tell Scotland Movement. 

Beginning with a diagnosis of the 
spiritual maladies of our disturbed 
times, he finds the answers to the per- 
sistent questions in God who is known 
through Christ. Subsequent chapters 
examine this Christian belief in God, 
and the nature, message, and work of 
the church. With Ferré he believes that 
the church is just as much the extension 
of the Atonement as of the Incarnation. 
It is the sphere in which Christ gives 
himself, “in the added plenitude of the 
Spirit’s power.” A helpful section of 
his discussion of the nature of the 
church deals with the relationship of 
clergy and laity in the common task. 


The latter chapters of the book deal 
with the implementation of Christian 
concern. In discussing the engagement 
of the Christian with the non-Christian 
world he urges a very broad witness, 
embodied in a man’s vocation as well 
as his specific words. In every area of 
life Christians are to strive for the re- 
demption of the world. The roles of 
prayer and of personal evangelism are 
given thoughtful treatment. The book 
closes on a confident note, describing 
the continuing opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves today to the Christian 
with an evangelistic spirit, and affirm- 
ing the faith that we forever labor in 
the power of the Spirit of God. Prin- 
cipal Duthie writes in an easy and 
readable style. His book is valuable for 
its enthusiasm as well as for some help- 
ful insights. 


James R. Buttock 
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A Theology For Christian Stewardship, 
by T. A. Kantonen. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 126 
pp. $2.00. 


Tue stewardship movement is a child 
of the Twentieth Century, therefore a 
mere infant alongside the reformation 
theology. Dr. Kantonen’s book is a 
major contribution toward the full 
growth and maturity of the movement, 
and toward a recognition of the dignity 
of Christian stewardship in the Chris- 
tian’s whole and wholesome develop- 
ment. Herein the author relates 
stewardship to theology, the Word of 
God, the nature of God, to Christ, the 
Holy Spirit and the church; to justifi- 
cation by faith, the priesthood of all 
believers and to the idea of reward, 
here and hereafter. He has not only 
enriched the library of Christian stew- 
ardship but has greatly increased the 
breadth and depth of its meaning to 
the Christian. As he so well says: “The 
living center of our Stewardship is 
Christ Himself.” That too is the heart 
of Christian theology. Before produc- 
ing money for the church, stewardship 
begins with the surrender and dedica- 
tion of life in all areas to Christ as 
Lord. 
RoswELi LonG 





Entrusted With The Gospel, by Davip 
A. MacLennan. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 128 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue five chapters in this volume con- 
stitute the Warrack Lectures on Preach- 
ing given by the author at the Univer- 
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sities of Glasgow and Aberdeen in 
1955- Prospective readers are well ad- 
vised to reserve judgment until the 
author’s method of handling his subject 
is detected. The sequence of thought 
and the relevance of supporting ma- 
terial are not always clear. The abrupt- 
ness of transitions from theme to sup- 
porting material is at times distracting. 
But in due time one discovers that the 
author is not so much lecturing about 
the kind of preaching our generation 
needs as giving a demonstration of it. 
From that time on the reader’s interest 
and enthusiasm mount. 

The first two lectures deal with the 
preacher’s commission, call, and func- 
tion in society, and with the greatness 
of the gospel and the spirit in which 
it should be proclaimed. The last 
three lectures develop the author’s 
central theme: that preaching must be 
a person-to-person relationship, that it 
must meet the inner needs of people. 
He supports his position with an 
abundance of material chiefly of three 
kinds: (1) quotations from literary 
sources; (2) biblical references and 
analyses; (3) titles, texts, outlines and 
illustrations for specific sermons, de- 
signed to arrest the attention and to 
meet the needs of distracted, indif- 
ferent, anxious, and lonely folk of our 
day. 

The preacher-reader will find in the 
book numerous suggestions for sermon 
ideas and sermon approaches, many 
stimulating and, unfortunately, “tempt- 
ing” outlines for sermons, and an ex- 
emplification of sound techniques for 
sermonizing. As one finishes the vol- 
ume he can readily understand why the 














author recently left his teaching posi- 
tion at Yale Divinity School and ac- 
cepted the position of Senior Minister, 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. He is eminently 
fitted to occupy an important pulpit in 
the heart of a typical American city. 
It1on T. Jones 





The Making of the Sermon, by RoBERT 
J. McCracken. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1956. 104 pp. 
$2.00. 


As the distinguished minister in The 
Riverside Church, New York, the au- 
thor has earned the rare right to give 
counsel on “the making of the sermon.” 
He does just that. This is not a book 
on the place of preaching in the life 
of the church. It has an intimate and 
immediate end in view, how to be 
ready for next Sunday. The chapters 
in the book were first given as The 
Stone Lectures in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the invitation to give 
the lectures carried the suggestion that 
the method of the lecturer in sermon 
preparation be described. Dr. Mc- 
Cracken makes it plain that apart from 
“long range preparation” the minister 
leads a hand-to-mouth existence which 
limits his effectiveness as a preacher 
and, by comparison, impoverishes the 
people who sit under his preaching. To 
him preaching is a business that de- 
mands thinking far ahead; that is built 
upon careful study of texts, of themes, 
and of the whole body of Christian 
faith; that never is the declaration of 
truth out of the context of the needs of 
the church in which he ministers; and 
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that is possible only after the preacher 
has prepared himself in soul, as well as 
in subject matter and method. It is 
always rewarding when a competent 
man in any field allows a confederate 
in that field to watch him work. In 
a manner of speaking, a study of this 
book is an invasion of the study of a 
notable preacher. His artfulness may 
be the despair of most. His winsome- 
ness in writing, his method of sermon 
preparation, and his vision of what a 
preacher ought to be and do will be 
the encouragement of all who read 
this book. 
James A. Jones 





How to Preach to People’s Needs, by 
Epcar N, Jackson. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1956. 191 
pp. $2.75. 

Tue author of this book is a Methodist 

minister who has served effectively in 

the pastorate and who is particularly 
concerned with the pastor’s responsibi- 
lity of preaching to the actual needs of 
people. He is well versed in the de- 
veloping science of pastoral counseling, 
and this book is an effort to relate the 
insights he has gained from this area 
of his ministry to the work of the pulpit. 

The procedure is to give a brief discus- 

sion of the approach best suited for 

people burdened with particular types 
of problems, and then to give three or 
four sermon synopses illustrating the 
suggestions made. Some of the synopses 
are from his own sermons and others 
are from well-known names in the 
pulpit today. 

The following are the groups for 
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which specific preaching suggestions are 
made: the guilt-laden, the sorrow-filled, 
those bothered by alcohol, the insecure, 
the lonely, the defeated, the angry, 
those in doubt, the tense, the sick and 
shut-in, those who feel inferior, those 
gripped by injurious habits, the aged, 
the immature, and those bothered with 
family problems, 

The book is worth the time it takes 
to read it from beginning to end. Per- 
haps an even more useful way in 
which it can be used is to keep it on a 
nearby shelf and to consult it when 
preparing a sermon that deals with 
one of the above problems. 

Ricuarp T. GILLESPIE 





The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology, by 
THEopoRE O. WepDEL. The Seabury 
Press, Greenwich, Conn., 1956. 181 
Pp. $3.50. 

Five years ago Interpretation editoria- 
lized that “the rediscovery of the Bible 
as the source book of theology . . . has 
not reached the pulpit”. Here is a 
book designed to remedy that situation 
and to assist the preacher to appro- 
priate for his pulpit the fresh insights 
of recent scholarship in the field of 
biblical theology. The book does not 
attempt to be exhaustive, but only to 
point the way. 

The author confesses that the con- 
temporary preacher who has kept him- 
self informed of the findings of recent 
biblical scholarship is in a dilemma. 
The “Christianity of moral idealism”, 
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which the book terms “our modernist 
gospel,” has now been shown to have 
no New Testament basis. It had already 
disappointed many of its adherents. 
““We-must” and “if-only” sermons (“If 
only all men would live by the ethics 
of Jesus, all would be well in our sinful 
world”) gave no power to men. Un- 
able to preach any longer this “gospel” 
(which never was a “gospel” because 
“we-ought-to” is not good news), the 
contemporary preacher is nevertheless 
quite reluctant to return to the dogmas 
of the old orthodoxy. 


Canon Wedel holds that the resolu- 
tion of this dilemma lies in a rethinking 
of the old orthodox theological con- 
cepts in the light of the findings of 
modern scholarship. The book brings 
these insights to bear upon such dog- 
mas as: original sin, covenant, grace, 
justification, and “no salvation outside 
the Church.” 

The book will rejoice fundamenta- 
lists with its exposé of the bankruptcy 
of the “modernist gospel,” but will not 
quite satisfy them with its new defini- 
tions of certain theological terms. On 
the other hand, the book will convince 
few liberals, and may disgust some, 
who might argue with reason that their 
cause has not been fairly represented. 
But the book will be most helpful to the 
large middle block of the clergy who 
eschew the theological extremes of both 
right and left, and who are aware of 
the dilemma with which the author 
wrestles. 


Ben L. Rose 
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